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I N 1947, a destitute old man died in 
a cheap lodging house in the small 
town of Long Eaton, Derbyshire. 
Eighty-seven years before, he had 
been born in that same town. He 
had returned there to die. 

In the interim, more than 
£100,000,000 had passed through his 
hands. Over two years, in his heyday 
in the 1890’s, he had pocketed 
£7,000,000 as personal profit. 

His name was a household word 
throughout England. He was a friend 
of King Edward VII. He owned a 
country estate in Derbyshire, another 
in Cambridgeshire, a town house in 
Mayfair, a brace of yachts. 

The greatest and most successful 
of all company promoters, his name 
was Ernest Terah Hooley. He was a 
financial genius, a maker of millions. 


but he was also a crook. He aved 
through the gullibility of the "mugs” 
who invested and lost in his alluring 
wildcat swindles. 

He was the son of a humble lace- 
maker. For a time he followed that 
trade himself. Eventually he left his 
30-shillings-a-week job to trade in 
real estate in nearby Nottingham. He 
was energetic and shrewd and had a 
flair for . property deals that bi ought 
him quick profit. 

He turned to company promoting. 
His modus operandi was simple— but 
its efficacy had been proven by 
countless sharks and is still being 
demonstrated. 

It consisted, first, of the purchase of 
a small company. 

A bigger company, with a 
high-sounding name, was then floated 
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to purchase the first company from 
Hooley and his clique at a price many 
times what they had paid for it. The 
price was paid by the issue of shares 
in the new company. 

Hooley’s problem was now to un- 
load these shares on the public and 
collect his profit in cash. This was 
accomplished by some devious jug- 
gling of the books to show a profit, 
from which a dividend was paid to 
dangle as bait before prospective 

To help the fraud along, a whisper- 
ing campaign was started in the right 
quarters that the dividend this year 
was only chickenfeed to what it 
would be next year, now that Ernest 
Terah Hooley, the financial boy 
wonder, was on the Job. 

From all directions, avid investors 
descended upon the Hooley offices 
to "get in on the ground floor.” 

In a year or so the company would 
fail— very often simply because it was 
being mjlked dry as managing direc- 
tor Hooley paid himself fat fees and 
bonuses. Hooley would commiserate 
with the downcast shareholders and 
more often than not talk them into 
trying to recoup their losses by a 
flutter in a new flotation. 

In 1895, Ernest Terah Hooley, de- 
cided that he was too big for Not- 
tingham. He moved to London, a 
hard-faced young swindler with cold 
eyes and an accumulated £100,000 
which he was determined to build 
into millions. In 20 months he 
floated 26 companies with a total capi- 
tal of £18,000,000. 

Hooley's first big coup was the 
purchase with borrowed money of a 
famous rubber company for £3,000,000. 
Using his old methods, but' on a 
much larger scale, be promoted a new 


company, which bought the old com- 
pany he had acquired for £5,000,000. 
Hooley and his associates had made 
a clear profit of £2,000,000— “without 
adding one brick or one machine or 
the capacity to employ a single extra 
workman to the company’s organisa- 

It was the' booming 1890's and 
Hooley floated company after com- 
pany with amazing rapidity. He ob- 
tained a quick reputation as a finan- 
cial wizard. The public fell over 
themselves in a mad rush to subscribe 
millions for every Hooley flotation. 

One of the first to realise the value 
of personal publicity and the creation 
of a “front” to lure the suckers, 
Hooley disdained the use of an or- 
dinary office. He engaged an entire 
floor at one of the grander London 
hotels and held court there like a 
potentate. The rent of £10,000 a year 
meant nothing. 

To him flocked financiers, stock- 
brokers, investors, journalists, inven- 
tors and company sharks of all kinds 
with "interesting propositions." It is 
said that as much as £500 was fre- 
quently paid to one of his underlings 
for the securing of an interview with 
the tycoon. 

Hooley early realised the attraction 
of shares of small denominations for 
the investor with but a few idle 
pounds. He split them down to a 
shilling. Shopgirls and servants, clerks 
and clergymen poured out their 
savings and temporarily became avid 
readers of the newspaper financial 
columns. 

The guinea-pig director, while not 
invented by Ernest Terah Hooley, 
really became a permanent fixture 
of the shady financial scene through 
him. A "guinea-pig”, of course, is a 
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titled personage serving as a director 
of a company merely for the use of 
his name. His purpose is to attract 
class-conscious spinsters and the like 
to dig deep in their stockings. 

In Victorian days, a title was re- 
garded with more awe than it is now. 
The “guinea-pigs" were to lull the 
unwary into the belief that if it was 
good enough for “His Grace”, it must 
be good enough for their few pounds. 
Hooley had a set rate for their ser- 
vices. A full-blown duke could al- 
ways command £25,000; a marquis or 
an earl was worth £10,000 of Hooley's 
money; a plain, ordinary baronet 
came comparatively cheaply— £5000. 

In his quest for publicity, Hooley 
entertained lavishly and poured out 
gifts for charity. He mixed with the 
bluest bloods of England. He bought 
two yachts. 

For somewhere to live, Hooley pur- 
chased Papworth Hall in Cambridge- 
shire. A huge estate, it cost him 
£250,000 in improvements. Furniture 
accounted for another £40,000 of his ■ 
loot. Smaller expenditures ranged 
from £12,500 for wine to £2,500 for 
laying in a stock of cigars. 

Soon after acquiring Papworth Hall, 
Hooley became High Sheriff of Cam- 
bridgeshire and reached the pinnacle 
of his success. He made a gift of a 
service of gold plate, valued at 
£10,000, to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in honour of 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. 

A baronetcy was hinted to be in 
the offing. Hooley though it would 
do no harm to help things along a 
little by presenting £100,000 to the 
Conservative Party. 

By now he had begun to mix with 
Royalty. The Prince of Wales (later 
Edward VII) invited him to Sand- 


ringham for week-ends. He wanted 
Hooley to join the select coterie of 
millionaire friends with whom he 
surrounded himself— the Rothschilds, 
Sir Ernest Cassel, Sir John Blundell 
Maple and others. 

Hooley might have impressed the 
Prince, but the others did not take 
to him at all. The Prince noticed their 
cold shoulder and led Hooley over to 
Nathaniel, Lord Rothschild. 

“Natty,’’ he said, “I want you to 
shake hands with my very particular 
friend, Hooley.” 

Rothschild grunted, but as His 
Royal Highness stayed to see he did 
so, he had no choice but to obey. 
Ernest Terah Hooley had really “ar- 
rived” socially. 

Within a year, however, all had 
come crashing to the ground. Diming 
1896 and 1897, Hooley floated compan- 
ies with a nominal value of 
£30,000,000 and pocketed astronomi- 
cal rake-offs. Financial difficulties, 
nevertheless, were besetting him. 

He had to pump money back into 
many of his concerns to keep them 
alive. He was forced to disgorge 
enormous sums in blackmail. He 
made it a policy (and it. was a good 
one which kept him out of gaol for 
many years) of paying off any share- 
holder who turned nasty and seemed 
likely to cause trouble. His own in- 
credible extravagance swallowed what 
was left. 

The end was inevitable. In 1898, 
Ernest Terah Hooley filed his own 
petition of bankruptcy, disclosing 
liabilities of £1,500,000. The bubble 
had burst. The blue-blooded friends 
who had vied with each other for his 
friendship and “perks” dropped him 
like a bad oyster. 

Hooley did not mind. By 1900, still 
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an undischarged bankrupt, he was 
off again coaxing the public to in- 
vest in half a dozen crooked com- 
panies. 

But his star had waned somewhat. 
Never again did he reach the heights 
he did in the 1890’s. But he still 
made money— big money. He had 
lost Papworth Hall and needed 
another residence. His wife pro- 
duced £70,000 to buy a slightly 
smaller property, Risley Hall, in 
Derbyshire. 

In 1900 he formed a company to 
exploit a gold concession in Siberia 
which he had received from the 
Russian Czar. Coolly he asked the 
company for one million pounds for 
the right. The Russians, to whom he 
had paid £75,000, considered this 
profiteering and withdrew his con- 
cession. 

Undeterred with this failure, Hooley 
reached into his hat and produced a 
scheme to exploit 30 square miles of 
forest land in Newfoundland. It was 
followed by a grandiose plan to turn 
a small English canal for which he 
had paid £10,000 into a one million 
pound promotion. 

These companies — and scores of 
others— kept the wolf from Hooley's 
door for years. As a sideline, he re- 
turned to real estate. Soon he was 
putting through land deals at the rate 
of £1,000,000 a year. 

As an undischarged bankrupt, such 
earnings should have gone to the 
Official Receiver. However, by work- 
ing through a maze of dummies and 
agents, Hooley managed to hang on 
to most of what he made. 

His hand lost little of its cunning 
as he grew older. In 1912 he was 
found guilty of obtaining £2000 by 
false pretences in a property trans- 


action. He served 12 months imprison- 
ment. When he came out he con- 
tinued his old tricks, though on a 
much reduced scale. The law did not 
catch up with him again until 1922, 
when he was sentenced to three 
years for fraud. 

Following his old methods, he pro- 
moted a £14,000 cotton mill into a 
top-heavy £180,000 company, taking 
a clear profit for himself of £95,000 
in shares. The accounts were fixed 
to declare a 33 per cent, dividend. 
The shares sky-rocketed. Hooley sold 
out all he held and the company 
collapsed. 

After he served his term, he re- 
turned to Risley Hall. He managed 
to hold on to this property until he 
was 80, when he was too old to con- 
tinue the sucker hunt in which he 
had been engaged for so long. 

He returned to Long Eaton where 
he was born and lived out bis life 
frugally on his meagre savings. These 
were all gone and he had just made 
application for an old age pension 
when death ended his worries. 
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SAW A HUMAN SACRIFICE 

frozen with horror the terrified girls waited 

or tlie huge bird to alight on the victim’s head PAUL I. ILTON 


J SAW a human sacrifice. I watched 
in intent horror as a young girl 
was slain, and her warm blood 
offered in sacrifice, in the secret rites 
of a strange, wild people of the 
Lebanon mountains. I saw the half- 
savage ceremonies of this mysterious, 
primitive sect in their holy cave. 

I was invited, by an intimate 
friend, to witness this ceremony, a 
member of the sect who was a pros- 
perous businessman and a scholar, 
as well. It was a Friday morning in 
October when we set out on horse- 
back from Damascus. We rode west- 
ward for about four hours across 
the barren, sparsely inhabited land. 
Wearing the typical clothing of desert 
dwellers, we appeared like any other 
country travellers. Gradually we 
penetrated into the foothills of the 
Lebanon mountains. As we entered 
a valley, we were met by a dozen 
horsemen dressed in long white 
robes and turbans. 

They greeted us with grave dignity. 
After we dismounted, they served 
us strong Arabic tea and small sweet 
biscuits baked from finely ground 
corn meal. They had a peculiar, salty 
taste which I could not identify. 
Later I learned that the biscuits were 
spiced with powdered hashish, an 
intoxicant prepared from , hemp. 

My friend introduced me as a mem- 
ber of the sect and scholar from 
Cairo. He said that I had remained 
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faithful to the sect but that, un- 
fortunately, I suffered from a grave 
physical affliction: I was a deaf mute. 
This disguise had been previously ar- 
ranged between us, and I had been 
cautioned not to speak intelligently, 
under any circumstances, but to use 
my hands to convey my meaning and 
desires. To play my difficult role 
convincingly, I occasionally made 
guttural, growling . sounds, as if try- 
ing to speak. 

We rode deeper into the valley and 
finally came to a tent encampment. 
Here we spent the night. Apparently 
my friend's introduction had satisfied 
the escort as no further attention was 
paid to me. I was tense and appre- 
hensive, however, as I understood 
every word that was spoken. 

By noon of the next day, over a 
thousand people were assembled at 
the encampment. A large gong was 
struck and we mounted our animals 
and rode deeper into the valley. 
Within a few hours we came to the 
mouth of a large cave at whose en- 
trance stood a group of priests. 

Entering quietly with the others, I 
found that we were in a large cav- 
ern some ten feet high and about 
300 feet in length. The bright sun- 
light outside seeped in and filled the • 
cave with grey semi-twilight. In the 
deep, dark recesses, priests held 
smoking torches aloft. At the far end 
of the cave I saw a large stone am- 
phora, or Greek urn, on a stone 
pedestal. Three steps led up to the 
platform. On the top step, directly in 
front of the amphora, was an altar 
stone. Its antique shape was familiar 
to me as I had seen others just like 
it which were known to have been 
used by the Canaanites for their 
blood sacrifices. I shuddered as I in- 


stantly recognized its awful signifi- 

Around me the members of the 
sect stood silently in reverential ex- 
pectation. I experienced a feeling of 
restlessness and, at the same time, a 
rather pleasurable excitement, very 
likely induced by the hashish-flav- 
oured biscuits. 

After waiting for an hour, a group 
of white-robed priests moved across 
the entrance to the cave, closing it 
with a living wall. 

Suddenly I was startled by a wave 
of concerted movement at the altar. 
A dozen young girls had filed up to 
it and now were standing on the 
bottom step. They were dressed in 
long flowing gowns. They were un- 
veiled, their clear, youthful faces 
solemn and worshipful. Each one 
held in her hands a musical instru- 
ment very much like a tambourine. 
Up to this moment the priests had 
neither chanted nor prayed. There 
was only dense silence softly broken 
by the nervous shuffling of countless 
feet. 

Then I was startled by a sound 
like the beating of silken-covered 
drums. I looked above the altar and 
saw scores of large birds coming 
out and flying back and forth in the 
cave, whipping the air with their 
wings. These birds resembled eagles, 
being of a dark-brown colour and 
having a wingspread of nearly three 
feet In that dim, low-ceilinged cave, 
flying swiftly over our heads, they 
appeared enormous. 

From behind the altar a man's 
deep, resonant voice began to speak. 
I listened intently to catch the words 
but only here and there could I un- 
derstand a phrase. When the voice 
ceased, the birds became silent, too, 
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perching on the heads and shoulders 
of the priests wh 0 guarded the en- 
trance to the cave. 

At once the girls on the altar step 
began to beat their tambourines in 
cadence with the intonations of the 
priest. The chant went on and on, 
seemingly interminably, the voice and 
the music growing ever louder and 
louder. The crescendo rose to a roar 
that filled the cave, echoing from its 
stone walls. Just as the sound be- 
came deafening, unbearable, it sud- 
denly stopped. 

The swift transition to silence was 
terrifying. 

After a long moment of silence, 
the maidens began to drum their 
tambourines again in accompaniment 
to a new voice from behind the 
altar: a woman’s clear, high soprano. 
The chant continued, assertive and 
vibrant. 

Again, abruptly, there was silence. 
I saw that all the people in the 
cave were saying a silent prayer. 
After the prayer, the chanting be- 
gan again, but now in a more rapid 
tempo, faster and faster. The effect 
on the nerves of this rapidly shouted 
chant, with the words pounded out 
at the top of the lungs, was electric. 
I was suffused by a most, curious 
sensation of recklessness and excite- 
ment. When I felt that the hypnotic 
rhythm would overwhelm me, it 
ended swiftly and I fell against the 
wall of the cave, exhausted and 
bathed in cold perspiration. 

Tile priestess ended her prayer; a 
gong was struck, and the worshippers 
moved slowly out of the cave. It was 
night when I emerged into the val- 
ley. Food was served to the multi- 
tude. This time the biscuit given to 
each person was large, almost a small 


loaf. It still had that salty, spicy 
flavour of hashish, like the others, 

I was overrunning with questions 
to ask my companion, but I had to 
remain silent and act out my part 
as a deaf mute. After about two 
hours of relaxation, I noticed that 
on a nearby hill a group of priests 
were looking intently into the night 
sky. They were, I saw, watching the 
constellation Cassiopeia. Finally, 
when the constellation was at the 
right altitude, the high priest, sur- 
rounded by his attendants, returned 
to the cave. The multitude followed 
and entered the cavern which was 
now, it being night, lighted by hun- 
dreds of torches. 

Again the twelve girls stood on 
the lowest step of the altar. This time 
they were dressed in a single, trans- 
parent white garment. 

Again the whir of wings was 
heard. But this time only one bird 
rose up from behind the altar. It 
flew back and forth in slow, wheeling 
circles. Whenever it headed toward 
the entrance, the guardian priests 
with their torches drove it back to- 
ward the altar. As the bird flew, the 
tambourines and the girls and the 
gong beat steadily. There was no 
human voice. The bird kept flying 
around the cave, desperately search- 
ing for a place to alight while the 
priests continued to wave their flam- 
ing torches, to the accompaniment of 
the savage beating of the gong and 
the tambourines. 

The faces of the girls were white 
as chalk, their eyes wide with terror 
as they followed the great, menacing 
bird, striking their tambourines with 
jerky, staccato movements. 

The bird became tired and tried 
to alight. It came down on a ledge of 
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rock jutting from the wall, close by 
the altar. But the high priest stirred 
it up with a stick, forcing it to fly 
again. This was repeated several 
times. Once the bird came down on 
the altar stone and was driven off. 
It tried to break through the row of 
torches at the entrance but was 
driven back. 

This continued for over two hours 
as the audience watched in fascina- 
tion. Finally, with one long swoop, 
the exhausted bird settled down and 
alighted on the head of one of the 
young girls before the altar. 

Instantly, drums hidden in the 
depths of the cave began to pound 
fiercely, the gong was struck repeat- 
edly; and all of the worshippers be- 
gan to shout and stamp their feet 
in a frantic dance. The priests ex- 
tinguished their torches and the cave 
was suddenly enveloped in pitch 
blackness. And above the pan- 
demonium of the drums, the gong, 
and the shouting, a piercing scream 
was heard like a dagger plunged in- 
to the mantle of darkness. 

Time was immeasurable. For per- 
haps ten minutes, maybe longer, the 
mad frenzy continued. Then the bed- 
lam died down to less than a whisper. 
The priests around the altar lighted 
their torches, one by one. In the 
flickering, smoky light I saw, lying 
on the sacrificial altar, the girl on 
whose head the bird had rested. 

After I returned safely to Damas- 
cus, I was ill for three days. To me, 
the entire horror of the ritual was 
clear, its symbolism directly de- 
scended from remotest pagan rites. 
Blood sacrifice, from earliest times, 
has had the deepest significance 
among many peoples. The story of 
Abraham, called to sacrifice his son 



as the First Dynasty in Egypt, five 
thousand years ago, the ancients 
knew of the circulation of the blood 
in the body, and revered it as the 
carrier of life, that is, of the soul. 

At the same time, birds were ven- 
erated as symbols of supernatural 
power. The bird Blone among ani- 
mals, including earth-creeping man. 
was able to lift itself up to the 
heavens. Birds dwelt between God 
and man, between heaven and earth. 
The bird was the messenger of God, 
the representative of supreme celes- 
tial power. 

The members of the sect whose 
secret ceremony I witnessed based 
their religion on the theory of the 
transmigration of souls and believed 
that the souls of the dead are in 
the birds, hovering between heaven 
and earth, seeking new bodies to 
enter. To propitiate and nourish 
these souls, once each year in this 
high ceremony they offer the birds 
the blood of a girl. 
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'T’HE one thing that kept me from 
going mad was what the other 
prisoners termed the deadly, monot- 
onous routine. I have a passion for 
orderliness; for a life set and pat- 
terned. I like to know in’ advance 
what I will have for breakfast; I 
like the assurance that every event 
in my day is the result of planning. 

I came to anticipate the hour each 
night after the prison lights went 
out. The thin, tight mattress held 
my body suspended, and for sixty 
minutes I thought of Tom Westdrake. 
Sixty minutes a night for ten years; 
an eternity of time to hate and re- 
member— to hate Tom Westdrake 
with a fervour that was my religion, 


to remember Lydia and the plans 1 
had built around her. Those plans 
had been smashed the day West- 
drake told me Lydia and he were 
going to marry. 

We were in the cabin near Clear 
Lake — the same cabin we had bought 
the summer after we'd gone into 
business, the same cabin I had 
brought Lydia to after fishing her 
out of the lake when her boat had 
capsized. Westdrake sounded like he 
was telling me about a fish he'd 
caught. “Lydia and I are going to 
be married next month." 

A huge log blazed in the open 
fireplace, but I felt aa chiliad as 
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though the icy waters of Clear Lake 
had engulfed me. My throat was dry 
and a sudden hatred of Tom West- 
drake surged in my veins. 

“So your money finally got her 
away from me," I said. 

“You know that's not true, Harry,” 
Westdrake spoke quietly. “We draw 
the same amount from the business. 
It’s no fault of mine if your share 
slips through your fingers as though 
it were water.” 

“Look,” I shouted, “the money's 
mine and I can do with it as 1 

Westdrake nodded his head. “I 
agree with you, Harry, as long as 
you rid yourself of the fool notion 
that Lydia is interested in money. 
We happen to love each other.” 

When I finally spoke, I tried to 
keep my emotions under control. 
“Look, Tom, I’m' in love with Lydia 
and I've planned a whole future with 
her. You can't ruin my life like this.” 

Westdrake laughed. “The longer 
I know you, Trommer, the more your 
ego amazes me. Your life, your plans" 
—he slouched deeper into the chair 
and laughed again— “that’s all that 
interests you. You’re no more in love 
with Lydia than you are with the 
man in the moon. If you were, your 
first concern would be for her hap- 

The smile left his face. “If I 
thought for a moment you could 
make her happier than I could, I'd 
gladly step aside. But you're incap- 
able of loving anyone except your- 
self.” 

I listened to that speech without 
moving a muscle, and when he fin- 
ished, Tom Westdrake leaned his head 
back and closed his eyes, dismissing 
me. And suddenly I knew what I 
must do. Tom had become an im- 


pediment to me, an ink blot on my 
blueprint. Either I would have to 
draw up a set of new plans — or erase 

I took the single-barrelled shotgun 
from the rack next to the door, 
picked up a number-eight cartridge. 
He opened his eyes when he heard 
the click as my thumb cocked the 
hammer. 

I gave him one more chance. “I 
don’t want to kill you, Westdrake. 
But I promise you I will, unless you 
call off this marriage with Lydia.” 

Westdrake said, “You’ve been see- 
ing too many movies, Trommer, and 
bad ones at that.” 

I squeezed the trigger. 

Tom Westdrake didn’t die, and I 
got ten years. The judge said that 
it was an insufficient penalty to pay 
for the eyes Tom Westdrake lost, 
but that was the maximum the law 
allowed him to impose. 

I tried to explain that it was all 
Westdrake’s fault, that none of it 
would have happened if he hadn’t 
upset my plans. The judge called me 
a homicidal maniac. 

Tom Westdrake and Lydia were 
married the day I was sentenced, and 
that night I began my ten years of 
hate. 

I closed the cabin door and leaned 
my back against the rough-knotted 
pine. Tom Westdrake sat in the same 
easy chair, his long legs sprawled 
in front of him, his hands crossed 
on his lap. The log fire danced 
shadows over his face, and for an in- 
stant it seemed as though the past 
ten years had never been— it seemed 
as if we were back to that day Tom 
had told me of his engagement to 

Then his voice broke the momen- 
tary spelL "Hello, Harry.” It seemed 
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softer, and held a strange under- 
standing never there before. There 
were streaks of grey at his temples, 
and dark glasses hid the eyes which 
I had robbed of life. 

"You don’t seemed surprised,” I 

‘‘I knew you would come. That's 
why I’ve been waiting here for you 
. . . alone.” The dark lenses of his 
glasses seemed to sparkle at me and 
a sudden suspicion came into my 
mind. I crossed the room in swift 
strides and jerked off his glasses. 

I saw the twin holes; the dead 
scars that covered them looked like 
the weatherworn ground over long- 
forgotten graves. Westdrake put out 
a groping hand and I leaped back 
as though it were stretched forth 
from hell. 

He turned his head and his scarred 


eyes seemed to hold me in then 
grip. “If you’re satisfied, I'd like m> 

I hurled them to the floor ana 
ground them with my heel; the glass 
splinters ate and tore at the wooden 
floor. Then I laughed and sat down 
and the pounding left my heart. ‘‘So 
you had me followed,” I said. 

Westdrake shook his head. “No one 
followed you. I know how your mind 
works.” 

“Then it won’t come as a shock 
that I mean to kill you.” 

Those dead eyes of his seemed to 
bore through me. "I know,” he said. 
‘"That’s why I've been waiting.” 

I went to the window — the clearing 
was deserted and there was no sign 
of life on the dead-calm lake. West- 
drake followed my movements with 
his ears. "We’re alone,” he said. 
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1 turned from the window. "You 
took ten years of my life and you 
took Lydia.” 

Tom Westdrake said, “They'll catch 
you. They’ll catch you and they'll 
hang you.” 

1 nodded agreement, as if he could 
see me. "I’ve been dead for ten 
years. They’ll be hanging a dead 

"You’re crazy,” Tom Westdrake 

“Maybe." My hands felt cold and 
I walked over to the open fireplace. 

“I’m in no hurry. I’ve waited ten 
years for this, and I want you to 
have time to think. Think of Lydia — 
and think of the life you stole from 
me." I felt the gentle warmth of the 
fire on my fingers. 

Tom Westdrake sat there, silently. 
I wanted to see him hurt, to hear 
him cry out in pain. "You've got a 
couple of kids, haven’t you?" I 
laughed. "A couple of kids that I 
made sure you wouldn't see.” 

His voice came so low I could 
barely hear. “A boy and a girl. That’s 
why I waited here for you.” 

"Do you think they’re going to 
make me change my mind?" I 
looked across the room at the gun 
rack, at the same shotgun I had 
used ten years before. 

"Ho,” Westdrake answered my 
question. “But I knew you'd come 
back to finish your job— to kill me, 
no matter where I was. And I didn’t 
want to take a chance on any of 
them getting hurt.” 

"How thoughtful,” I said. I walked 
over to the gun rack, slowly. His 
ears counted my steps, and I felt the 
concentrated hatred of ten years 
course like living fire through my 

I took the shotgun from the rack 


and put a cartridge into the breech. 

I watched Tom Westdrake. He sal 
there, waiting, like an actor who 
knows the lines in the script. There 
was no tenseness in his body, no 
sudden tightening of muscles for a 
last minute effort at escape. I clicked 
back the hammer and put the butt 
against my shoulder. 

“Damn you!” I cried. I wanted to 
see that look of peace vanish from 
his face. I wanted to see fear. And 
I knew how I could tear at his 
heart before he died. 

I centred the barrel on Westdrake's 
face. "You think you’ve won, don’t 
you? Then take this to hell with 
you. Before they get me, I’ll send 
Lydia and her kids to keep you 
company.” 

I squeezed the trigger and the 
world flashed and thundered and 
blew up in my face. 

My life is set now; I have my 
pattern of darkness that knows no 
difference between day and night. 
Tom Westdrake gave me this ... in 
payment for the plans he upset. 

Sometimes I hear again the voice 
that came when the thunder had 
died in my ears; and I remember the 
words spoken with startling clarity. 

"Westdrake figured this joker 
would make another stab at him and 
he knew how his cracked brain 
worked. So he poured solder down 
the barrel of that shotgun until it 
was as solid as an iron rod. When 
Trommel- pulled the trigger and fired 
that cartridge, the exploding gas had 
to go somewhere, and it blew the 
breech right into his face. He’s a 
mess, but he’ll live.” 

I wonder, sometimes, if the dead 
scars that cover my eyes look like 
the weatherworn ground over long- 
forgotten graves. 
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EDUCATION 

Mrs. Virginia Clark, of Brooklyn, 
New York, took four 12-year-old 
girls on an education tour of New 
York. She instructed them to watch 
for careless housewives who were 
seen at front doors, leaving the back 
doors open. Having located such 
women— and there were many— the 
girls were shown how to post look- 
outs, sneak around the back way and 
loot the house. All this while the 
housewives were gossipping. It paid 
off to the tune of 14,000 dollars over 
a period— and a gaol sentence. 
MOUTHWASH 

Mrs. Opal Dixon had a good plan 
for earning money. She made 25,000 
dollars in one afternoon — with mouth- 
wash. And that is not eyewash. She 
put the mouthwash in a small glass 
syringe, walked into a bank, slipped 
a large manila envelope across to 
the teller, and waved the phial in 
front of his eyes. She said to the 
teller: “This is a stick-up. There's 
enough nitro-glycerine in this tube to 
blow up the whole building.” Ner- 
vously the teller filled the manila 
envelope with money. But Mrs. 
Dixon was caught. 

BIG BANG 

This one concerns a bang which 


did come off. A man in Ellsworth, 
Kansas, exploded five cases of dyna- 
mite in a city park, damaging 100 
buildings. The blast could be heard 
15 miles away. When arrested, the 
man explained his action with, “I 
wanted to wake up the town." He 
certainly succeeded in his ambition. 
STIFF 

You don't have to be dead to be 
stiff. In Chicago a man was given 
a ticket for speeding; 15 minutes 
later he was given another ticket 
for the same offence; then, some 
hours later, he was cruising along at 
8 m.p.h. when he received a third 
summons for impeding traffic! 

STUNG 

Charged with knocking down a 
policeman, a Detroit man gave bis 
explanation; “I saw a bee land on 
his neck, above his collar. I did not 
want him to get stung, so I hit the 
bee as hard as I could.” 

MORSE SILLY 

A railway worker in Superior, Wis- 
consin, explained in court that he 
had attacked three tent mates with 
an iron poker, because he suspected 
they were plotting an attack on him 
by snoring in Morse code! He sounds 
a bit dotty. 
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Then we n«>rc.Jin/.ird» in Minnie 
(.‘i ll llum there are in V.*a Boll, anil, 
brother. this is a hazard, "Now 
•how can 1 got the -balh over this . . . 
or wlmt do I do if the ball goes in?" 
She can’t hole in one here, but if 
she ip not careful, there’ll be one in 
the hole— and it is wet. 
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WfHEN atom spies Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg were put to 
death in the electric chair in Sing 
Sing last June, the event was cov- 
ered by every newspaper in U.S.A. 
Four hours after the execution, every 
paper was carrying the gruesome 
details of the traitors' dying moments. 

The Constitution of the United 
States specifically forbids cruel and 
inhuman punishment. Yet, from the 
graphic descriptions of witnessing 
journalists, one could almost smell 
the spies' burning flesh, as the “blue 
smoke,” as one journalist put it, 
“curled up to the ceiling.” 

After three charges of electricity 
were sent through her body, attend- 
ing doctors were shocked to dis- 


cover that Ethel Rosenberg was still 
alive! During the administration of 
the voltage, her hands clenched and 
unclenched. Finally, after five mas- 
sive currents had been sent through 
her, Ethel Rosenberg was pronounced 

No matter how heinous his crime 
has been, it is generally felt that a 
doomed man should be put to death 
as quickly as possible— and as pain- 
lessly. In Australia and England, and 
in some states of America, there is 
one form of capital punishment that, 
is instantaneous and painless — 
hanging. 

When a hanging is done correctly, 
the victim’s neck is broken as soon 
as the trap is sprung. Unfortunately. 
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however, this method was begun 
in an era when torture was an ac- 
ceptable practice. The fact that even 
a bungled hanging had been con- 
sidered more humane than any of 
the prevailing torture methods, serves 
to veil the truth about this means of 
dealing out death. As a result, many 
people, particularly in places where 
hanging is not done, have the im- 
pression that hanging allows the 
victim to endure his last minutes 
in the agony of strangulation. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 

In the atomic age, hanging is suc- 
cessfully employed at the Connecti- 
cut State Prison at Wethersfield, 
Conn. Gerald Chapman, the noted 
bank robber, was executed there as 
he stood on the ground. A seasoned 
rope was placed about his neck in 
the time-honoured fashion. The rope 
which had previously been cured was 
wholly inflexible and could not be 
stretched. The other end of the hemp 
was passed through a large pulley 
and attached to a huge steel weight. 
At the moment of the execution, the 
weight was dropped from a great 
height, and Chapman was killed in- 
stantaneously. 

Most modern hangings proceed 
without a hitch. Nine states, includ- 
ing Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maryland, Montana, New Hampshire, 
Utah, Washington and the four ter- 
ritories of Alaska, Panama Canal, 
Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands exe- 
cute criminals with a stiff rope and 
a short drop. 

The U.S. Federal Government usu- 
ally reserves hanging as a mark of 
shame for spies and war criminals. 
However, today, it has been making 
it a practice of hiring the execution 
facilities of the state in which the 
criminal has been tried, or, if that 


state does not have capital punish- 
ment, facilities of the nearest state 
that does kill capital offenders. Since 
New York, where the Rosenbergs 
were brought to trial, uses the elec- 
tric chair, the atom spies were exe- 
cuted in this manner. 

Much fuss has been made by the 
communists that the Rosenbergs were 
innocent. Yet, the first woman ever 
put to death by the Federal Gov- 
ernment was actually not guilty ol 
the crime of which she was accused. 
After Abraham Lincoln had been 
murdered by John Wilkes Booth, 
Mary Surratt was arrested with Lewis 
Thornton Powell (alias Payne), 
David E. Herold, and George A. 
Atzerodt. 

Mrs. Surratt, who ran a boarding 
house, was accused of taking part 
in the conspiracy to assassinate Presi- 
dent Lincoln. The other three men 
who were undoubtedly guilty lived 
in her house and used it as a meet- 
ing place with Booth. Mrs. Surratt, 
along with the others, was summarily 
convicted by a military tribunal (con- 
trary to her constitutional rights) and 
hanged. 

After her death and after the 
death of John Wilkes Booth, a diary 
belonging to Booth was found. This 
journal explicitly exempted Mrs. 
Surratt from even the slightest 
knowledge of the conspiracy. It 
might be sardonically consoling to 
note that Mrs. Surratt's death was 
at least a quick and painless one. 

In the middle of the 19th century, 
hanging was the most popular form 
of execution in the United States, 
and it frequently was done clumsily. 
Most victims of the gallows were 
not as lucky as Mary Surratt. Out 
West, where necktie parties were 
held for captured bandits and cattle 
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rustlers, the victims were generally 
allowed to strangle to death. 

On July 24, 1899, when “Black 
Jack” Ketchum, a mad killer and 
train robber in the frontier country 
of Arizona and New Mexico, was 
brought to justice, his hanging was 
so bungled that some of the spec- 
tators were physically affected. 

When the trap was sprung, Ket- 
chum was not hanged, he was de- 
capitated. 

It wasn't until the execution of 
badman Tom Horn in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, November 20, 1903, that 
Westerners revealed some humane 
attitude toward hanging. First, the 
tender-hearted sheriff installed a 
huge tarpaulin oyer the door of 
Horn’s cell, so that the gunman 
would not see the carpenters erect- 
ing the gallows. Tom snapped irrit- 
ably, "The hell with that thing. Take 
the tarp away. I can’t breathe in 
here.” Tire deputies removed the 
tarpaulin. 

The execution itself was accom- 
plished by means of the highly 
touted Julian Trap, an invention of 
J. J. Julian, an itinerant cabinet 
maker. It operated automatically 
by use of water weights. It was 
rented for 100 dollars, saving a hang- 
man’s fee, and for those days, it 
killed its victim humanely. Horn was 
painlessly sent into the afterworld. 

Hanging is frequently mentioned in 
the Bible as the ultimate indignity 
for murderers, rapists, and adulterers. 
The Persians, the Greeks, and most 
of the pre-Christian world were ac- 
quainted with the stiff rope and the 
short drop. 

But it took the early English kings 
to make hanging socially and politic- 
ally acceptable. In those days, the 
gallows were highly overworked. 



estimated that some 70,000 peasants 
were hanged, an average of six per 
day! 

There were more than 240 different 
offences that would warrant the 
noose. Vagrancy, cursing, loose living, 
and religious persecutions were 
among the causes of death on the 
gallows. However, in the early days 
of hanging, the English stubbornly 
clung to the belief that the axe was 
infallible. There is one description of 
the execution of a man convicted of 
“worshipping the Almighty in the un- 
prescribed manner,” wherein the 
victim slipped from his noose only to 
be hacked to death. 

In Chicago, during the Twenties, a 
small-time bootlegger who called 
himself the “Devil” was convicted 
on a murder charge. A cunning man, 
he meticulously planned a method of 
"returning to life” after being hanged. 
Because Illinois law then allowed 
relatives to claim the body immedi- 
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ately after execution, the ''Devil” had 
his mobsters waiting outside the jail 
with an ambulance fully equipped 
with heating devices and adrenalin. 

It was the “Devil’s” plan to starve 
himself to the lowest possible weight 
prior to the execution. Then he would 
feign injury, so that he would have 
to be carried to the gallows in a 
chair. His reduced weight, plus his 
reclining position, he figured accur- 
ately, would prevent his neck from 
being broken. He was depending on 
quick action by his fellow hoodlums 
to grab his body just after his heart 
stopped beating, put it into the am- 
bulance, and try to revive it with 
heat and adrenalin. 

The “Devil” had tried it on one of 
his own men who had been executed 
several months before, and it worked. 


However, when the “Devil” was 
hustled into the ambulance himself, 
several curious policemen began mak- 
ing an investigation, holding up the 
mobsters long enough to thwart them 
from reviving their leader. 

Most states in the U.S.A. use the 
electric chair for killing capital offen- 
ders. The general belief is that a 
current will knock unconscious its 
victim before becoming lethal. This 
is not always true. Some victims, 
because they can withstand more 
electricity than others, are forced to 
endure the torture of burning. There 
is nothing the executioner can do to 
prevent this. 

On the other hand, hanging has 
been improved to such a point, that 
it is without a doubt the most hum- 
ane means of execution in the world. 
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AN a hilltop in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, there stands a modest, 
white, weatherboard house that is 
well on the way to becoming a 
national shrine. 

Each day, cars of travellers from 
all over the Union draw up outside. 
Taxis speed up with people making 
a quick visit as they wait for train 
or plane connection. Family trailers 
arrive and disgorge men, women and 
children. With the rapt look of pil- 
grims, they all climb the hill and 
enter. Later they come out and drive 
away, silent and thoughtful. Some are 
drying tears with their handkerchiefs. 

The house was once the home of 
one of the most beloved figures of 
•ur time— a slim, frail, bald-headed 


man who seemed to stand for all that 
was brave and honest and decent in 
the bloody senseless carnage that 
was World War H. 

His name was Ernie Pyle. The 
house, presented by his heirs to the 
City of Albuquerque, is a permanent 
monument to his memory, which is 
revered by millions. 

Ernie Pyle was a homely, sensitive 
little fellow. His eye-moistening de- 
spatches as a war correspondent in a 
dozen front lines — full of the sim- 
plicity and pathos and human interest 
that common people can understand 
and love — made him a legend from 
one end of America to the other and 
took him into the heart of almost 
every American serviceman. 
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The war, people said, produced two 
things— the jeep and Ernie Pyle. 
When a Japanese machine-gunnei on 
the tiny Pacific island of Iwo Jima 
killed him with a stray shot on April 
18, 1945, the news of his death seared 
its way into the nation’s heart. Men 
wept unashamedly, for, from generals 
down to the sloppiest, unhappiest GI, 
Ernie Pyle was a great man. He was 
great because he was one of the few 
war correspondnts who wrote about 
the ordinary soldiers. Ho lived with 
them and died with them. He got the 
material for his columns by living 
in the lines under fire with his sub- 
jects. 

Before the war, Ernie Pyle was an 
obscure roving reporter. He travelled 
the Americas, writing about the bar- 
bers, bellhops, bartenders and bums 
he met. His pieces appeared in about 
40 newspapers. He made hardly more 
than enough to continue his wander- 
ings with his wife in an old car. 

He was shy, sick and slow-thinking 
with none of the traditional dash and 
drive of the star reporter. Then came 
the war. The nobodies — the small 
people whom Ernie met and wrote 
about— became important. The bar- 
bers, bellhops and the rest were in 
uniform— the unsung heroes of Tuni- 
sia, Anzio, D-Day and Iwo Jima. 

Ernie Pyle in his despatches gave 
those unknown heroes to the world— 
particularly the lowly infantryman, 
"who lives and dies most miserably." 
He became the apostle of the GI — 
generally those GI’s who were cold 
and wet and hungry and forgotten. 

As John Steinbeck once said: 
"There are really two wars. There 
is the war of campaign, divisions and 
regiments— and that is General Mar- 
shall's war. Then there is the war of 


homesick, weary, funny, violent, 
common men who wash their socks 
in their helmets, complain about the 
food, whistle at girls, and lug them- 
selves through as dirty a business as 
the world has ever seen and do it 
with humour and dignity and courage 
—and that is Ernie Pyle’s war.” 
Writing about those “common men," 
Ernie Pyle became overnight the 
war’s most popular reporter, a living 
legend. His column appeared in more 
than 700 newspapers. His books sold 
a million copies each. His income 
over the last two years of his life 
was close to half a million dollars. 

Yet the riches did not alter Ernie 
Pyle. He owned but one civilian suit— 
a 41-dollar ready-made. Luxury had 
no appeal for him. He put his money 
into war bonds and rolled his own 
cigarettes. To the end of his days his 
greatest ambition was to roll a cig- 
arette using only one hand. 

After the Allied invasion of Europe 
on D-Day, 90 per cent, of the reader 
inquiries made to American news- 
papers offices were simply: “Did 

Ernie get in safe?” 

The simple thoughts on the war 
and its conduct that occasionally 
crept into his despatches were more 
frequently quoted by politicians than 
those of any other correspondent. 
When he returned from Europe in 
1944 for a rest, 50 brass-hats sat 
around him in Washington’s Pentagon 
Building and pumped him dry of his 
opinions and suggestions. 

Yet, persistently, Ernie Pyle refused 
to pontificate on subjects about which 
he thought he knew little. He parried 
all questions on national politics, war 
strategy and world affairs. When the 
Presidential election was coming up. 
he was asked if he liked Roosevelt, 
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"Sure,” said Ernie Pyle. Someone 
else then queried if he liked Dewey. 
“Sure,” was Ernie's ready answer. 

Bom in 1900 on his parents’ small 
Indiana farm, Ernie Pyle grew into 
a wiry, red-headed youngster who 
early decided he did not want to 
spend his life “looking at the south 
end of a horse going north.” He dis- 
liked the farmyard chores, preferring 
to sit and listen to people talking— 
or very often just to sit. 

This physical indolence led him, on 
entering the University of Indiana, to 
choose journalism as his course, be- 
cause it was supposed to be easy. He 
did not make up his mind until the 
last moment and selected it because 
he heard another student remark: "I 
hear journalism is a breeze.” 

Restless and unsettled, Ernie Pyle 
attended the University for three 
years. He became manager of the 
football team and editor of the cam- 
pus newspaper, but could not really 
fit in with the routine. A few months 
before his graduation, he packed his 
bags and went off to a job on a 
small newspaper in the nearby town 
of La Porte. 

He stuck there only three months, 
until he landed an appointment on 
the Washington “News.” Except for a 
brief spell in New York, he was to 
be anchored in a desk job on the 
"News” until 1935. He married Geral- 
dine Siebolds, an intelligent, blonde 
filing clerk in a Government office, 
and seemed fated to be a quiet, com- 
petent and unknown journalist for 
the rest of his life. "A good man but 
not much drive,” was the general 
view of him by his colleagues. 

However, during those 12 years at 
a desk, Ernie Pyle was not happy. 
Although he was naturally reserved 
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and silent, he liked nothing more 
than getting around and meeting 
people— ordinary people— and yarning 
with them. While convalescing from 
a spell of influenza in 1935, he took 
a holiday motor trip with his wife 
(known as Jerry) through the rugged, 
beautiful Southwest. He eventually 
went back to Washington determined 
not to spend the rest of his life at 
a desk in a dingy, dusty, clamorous 
newspaper office. He had an idea to 
be a roving reporter. 

A dozen sample pieces he wrote on 
his holiday travels impressed the 
editor of the paper. “They had a sort, 
of Mark Twain quality and they 
knocked my eyes right out,” he has 
since confessed. In August, 1935, Ernie 
Pyle, on a salary of 100 dollars a 
week, set out to see the Americas 
for the paper's readers. 

He roved for the next five years. 
He crossed the continent 35 times and 
wore out three motor cars. He stood 
on the shores of the Behring Sea and 
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climbed in the Andes. Anything that 
took his fancy became the subject of 
a daily column— soap, dogs, zippered 
trousers, the art of rolling a cigar- 
ette. 

By his side was his beloved Jerry, 
whom he referred to in his reports 
as "That Girl.” He wrote about her— 
what she said and how he loved her. 
He wrote about his father, who was 
“a good man without being repulsive 
about it.” 

He went to Alaska and was shaved 
by a woman barber. He met a tooth- 
less backswoodsman, who made him- 
himself a home-made dental plaie 
out of a bear’s teeth and then cheer- 
fully ate the bear with its own teeth. 

Gradually his readers grew as they 
came to know this quaint little wan- 
derer who shared his adventures and 


joys and sicknesses with them daily. 
Sickness was something from which 
he was rarely free. Yet he would 
make little of it. “If I’m going to be 
sick all the time,” he wrote, “I might 
as well drop all outside interests and 
devote my career to being sick. May- 
be in time I could become the sickest 
man in America.” 

But for all that, those years of 
home roving made up the happiest 
period of Ernie Pyle’s life. He was 
doing what he wanted to do. It was 
all preparation for Ernie Pyle’s 
greatest assignment— the reporting of 
the war. When the chance came in 
1940 he was ready for it. 

"A small voice came in the night 
and said, ‘Go’,” was how Ernie Pyle 
described his decision to forsake his 
American travels and enter the war. 



With his savings he bought the white 
house in Albuquerque that is now 
his memorial. In it. “That Girl.” his 
Jerry (settled down to wait for him.) 

Pyle went to London to cover the 
Blitz, and his readers and followers 
multiplied as he reported the holo- 
caust in powerful, beautiful and re- 
strained style. 

Not until he landed in Africa in 
1942, however, did he rocket to fame, 
as he told the stories of the common 
soldiers everyone else forgot. 

The Ernie Pyle legend really star- 
ted one day when the other corres- 
pondents reported an important 
interview with Admiral Darlan. Er- 
nie ignored the interview and used 
all his space to tell of a personal ex- 
perience. 

He had been hurrying to the inter- 
view when overhead came the omin- • 
ous roar of a brood of strafing Stukes. 
Pyle dived into a ditch, on the heels 
of a soldier who was walking ahead 
of him. When quiet came again and 
he was able to look up, he tapped 
the soldier on the shoulder. “Whew, 
that was close, buddy,” he gasped. 
There was no answer. Pyle involun- 
tarily snatched his hand away as he 
realised the man was dead. 

Through the length and breadth of 
the Tunisian battle area, Ernie Pyle 
ferreted out the obscure heroes. He 
was bombed and shelled and mach- 
ine-gunned, but he got to know every 
American unit in North Africa— par- 
ticularly the infantry, whom he called 
“the mud-rain-frost-and-wind boys." 

At home people began to talk about 
the Ernie Pyle despatches. His fame 
was bom. Relatives sent clippings of 
them back to the GI subjects. 

The common soldiers realised that 
at last they had a voice — someone 


who knew their difficulties and prob- 
lems and what they faced. They grew 
to love the frail little man in crum- 
pled battle-dress, for they knew he 
forced himself to share their every 
danger. They knew that he kept on 
sharing them, although physically 
sick and racked with nerves that 
made him scream in his sleep at 
remembered horrors. When he passed 
a company of infantry, every man 
yelled, “Hi, Ernie!” Whenever a press 
car appeared in the lines, excited men 
came to the windows to see if Ernie 
Pyle was in it 

From North Africa, Pyle went on 
to Italy. The death and destruction, 
the pain and bloodshed of war were 
now beginning to affect him mentally 
as well as physically. He came to 
know “the terrible weariness of mind 
and soul that overcomes men after 
weeks under fire." 

“It’s the constant roar of engines,” 
he wrote, “and the perpetual moving 
and the never settling down and the 
go, go, go, night and day, and on 
through the night again. Eventually 
it all works itself into an emotional 
tapestry of one dull, dead pattern- 
yesterday is tomorrow, and when will 
we ever stop and, God, I'm so tired!" 

Nevertheless, he still sought out the 
toughest and dangerous engagements. 
He went in at the perilous Anzio 
beachhead and had his narrowest es- 
cape. He was sleeping in a ruined 
villa that was made the target for 
a stick of 500-pounders by a German 
bomber. The villa was turned into a 
mountain of rubble. From the middle 
of it, unharmed except for a scratched 
cheek, crawled Ernie Pyle — to be 
dubbed “Old Indestructible” by re- 
lieved colleagues. 

In 1944, Ernie Pyle went to England 
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for the D-Day landings in France. 
Normandy was Italy all over again 
—only worse. For two and a half 
years he had followed the war. Ernie 
Pyle now dreaded the noise, the tur- 
moil, the death of battle. He was 
afraid, but like most brave men, he 
1 recognised his fear and fought it— 
even though haunted by a consistent 
premonition of his own death. 

He confided to a fellow correspon- 
dent that the thought of going into a 
battle area now gave him "the wil- 
lies." Instead of becoming used to 
danger,” he said, "I’ve become less 
used to it. I’ve begun to feel I have 
used up all my chances.” 

In his columns, however, Ernie 
Pyle’s stories were still warm and 
comforting and humourous. Few 
could guess the torments the neive- 
wracked little man endured to do 
_his job. 

To his wife he explained how he 
could not give it up. “I’ve been part 
of the misery and tragedy of this war 
for so long,” he confided, "that I've 
come to feel a responsibility to it. I 
don’t know quite how to put it into 
words, but I feel that if I left, it 
would be like a soldier deserting.” 

But there is a limit to human en- 
durance. Ernie Pyle reached his when 
he was caught at the Battle of St. 
Lo, where a terrific force of 2500 
American planes accidentally bombed 
front line American troops on the 
ground. Erie Pyle was in that front 
line. 

Relentlessly the bombers came over 
in gigantic waves and dropped death 
on their comrades below. "The bombs 
began like the crackle of popcorn 
and almost instantly swelled into a 
monstrous fury of noise that seemed 
surely to destroy all the world,” de- 


scribed Pyle in his report home. 

As the death cargoes came down, 
Pyle dived into a trench beside an 
officer. “We lay with our heads 
slightly up— like two snakes— staring 
at each other in futile appeal until 
it was over,” he said. “There is no 
description of the sound and fury of 
those bombs except to say it was 
chaos, and a waiting for darkness.” 

Of all his war experience, Ernie 
Pyle found this bombing the most 
horrible. So shattered were his nerves 
he knew he had to pull out before 
his sanity was affected. “I'd become 
so revolted, so nauseated by the sight 
of swell kids having their heads 
blown off,” he explained to his wife, 
“that I’d lost track of the whole point 
of the war. I'd reached a point where 
I felt there was no ideal worth the 
death of one more man." 

Ernie Pyle went home, back to 
“That Girl” who was waiting in 
Albuquerque. He regained his pers- 
pective — and knew he had to set off 
again to war. "I have no choice,” he 
told Jerry. "I feel a sense of duty 
towards the soldiers. I've become their 
mouthpiece, the only one they have. 
They look to me.” 

So Ernie Pyle winged off from San 
Francisco across the Pacific. He re- 
ceived a last letter from “That Girl.” 
"My love reaches out to you — so 
strongly— and wants so much for you. 
Bless you, my Ernie," she wrote. 

A few days later Ernie Pyle lay 
dead from a Jap sniper’s bullet. A 
nation and a grief -stricken woman in 
Albuquerque mourned. Seven months 
afterwards, Jerry Pyle — who could 
see no life without her “Ernie”— also 
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HAVE A HEART 

Be careful with your heart. Sud- 
den bursts of excessive exercise, too 
little exercise, too much eating, won’t 
do it any good. Instead, exercise 
regularly— in the open air, if possible. 
Avoid high tempers and nervous 
tension, especially if you are over 
forty. These can bring on high blood 
pressure. Check with your doctor if 
you suffer from breathlessness, palpi- 
tations, irregular heartbeat, dizziness, 
indigestion, swollen feet and ankles 
or constant fatigue. Even if you have 
heart trouble, you can have a long 
and full life if you shun worry and 
excitement. 

FATIGUE 

Mental weariness, quite unrelated 
to physical labour, can make us feel 
physically tired because what goes 
on in the mind finds its expression 
in physical signs and symptoms. 
Many a skin rash is the unconscious 
physical expression of a mental 
anxiety. In treatment of many ills, 
a quiet mind and relaxation from 
worry, will cure many ills. 
EMOTIONS 

Embryologists have demonstrated 
that stress of worry of the expectant 
mother during pregnancy may result 
in a neurotic child, says Dr. William 
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S. Kroger, who reported his findings 
to the American Medical Association. 
Dr. Kroger, assistant clinical pro- 
fessor of obstetrics and gynaecology 
at the Chicago Medical School, said 
that harmful emotions are of more 
importance than hormonal imbalance 
in producing spontaneous abortion of 
healthy ova. In addition, the doctor 
reported that the first few weeks 
and months of a baby’s life are more 
important to personality development 
than any other period. On the ques- 
tion of whether breast feeding of a 
baby or artificial feeding is better, 
he said: “I believe it makes little, if 
any, difference how or when the baby 
receives nutrition, so long as it is 
held and cuddled by a loving 
mother." 

ULCER BALM 

A pill which permits ulcer victims 
to eat and drink what they wish is 
reported by Dr. E. A. Marshall of 
East Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. The pill 
must be taken every half hour dur- 
ing the day and twice during the 
night. Tests on 1,000 patients showed 
921 could go back to their normal 
diet within 24 hours. The pill con- 
tains atropine, phenobarbital, mag- 
nesium oxide, calcium carbonate and 
aluminium hydroxide. 






Psychosomatic treat- 
ment is a new method 
of curing 


NEW NOPE FOR 
EMOTIONAL CRIPPLES 


A NEW name is sounding in the 
' halls and corridors of public 
hospitals. It’s even penetrating to re- 
mote surgeries. The technique to 
which this name has been given has 
already changed the lives of thous- 
ands, and it looks like changing the 
lives of thousands more. 

Psychosomatic medicine is a new- 
old way of treating a variety of com- 
mon (and often serious) complaints. 
Briefly, psychosomatic medicine calls 
for consideration of mind as well as 
body in treating disease, with due 
emphasis of the effects of environ- 
ment on a person. 

No, psychosomatic medicine is not 
new, but it’s a long way from being 
an old idea under a new name. The 


modern practitioner has discovered 
much that makes old ideas look 
crude, and so much progress is be- 
ing made that it looks very much 
as if this form of treatment will 
affect all of us, no matter where we 
live. 

But psychosomatic medicine is not 
a form of faith-healing. The doctor 
who uses this fo«n 0 f healing in 
his work would be the first to ad- 
mit that there are diseases which 
have to be treated by mainly physical 
means. 

"Nervous headaches” are usually 
classified as psychosomatic. We all 
know the type of person who de- 
velops a bad headache when he or 
she has to do something unpleasant. 
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They’re usually accused of maling- 
ering, though very often their head- 
aches may be caused by a conflict 
of emotions of which they’re quite 
unaware. 

Migraine, of course, is the big 
brother of the ordinary headache. It’s 
a fearsome complaint— usually ocurr- 
ing in some localized part of the 
head. There may often be a painful 
tenderness of the scalp. In addition, 
the patient often suffers the agonies 
of mental depression, plus nausea and 
vomiting. 

One factor in causing the pain of 
migraine appears to be the swelling 
of certain arteries. A number of 
techniques have been developed by 
which this can be greatly relieved. 
Then it has been observed at the 
Mayo Clinic in the U.S., that mi- 
graine often attacks persons with 
high blood pressure. Further investi- 
gations have seemed to show that 
hypertension (high blood pressure) is 
sometimes triggered by deep-rooted 
emotional conflicts. 

Attacks of migraine often occur at 
“emotional” times— in the difficult 
teen years, in cases of sexual frus- 
tration, difficult mental situations, 
etc. These minor troubles are thought 
to reach down into the mind and 
set off a discharge of tension through- 
out the nervous system. In normal 
circumstances this could lead to a 
tightening in the arteries which, in 
the end, might lead to high blood 
pressure. 

Researchers recognize that there 
are often characteristic types of per- 
sonality for each complaint. Such a 
definite type is not so easily found 
in cases of migraine, though some 
investigators have felt that migraine 
sufferers, as a class, seemed to be 
prone to an undue emotional at- 


tachment to their mothers. And 
quite a number of patients examined 
showed a reluctance to sever home 
ties and accept responsibility. 

It was noted long ago that at- 
tacks of asthma, even when the basic 
cause was some form of allergy, often 
took place in moments of emotion. 
(There are types of asthma— known 
as “intrinsic asthma” — where there 
seems to be no allergy to cause 
trouble.) 

In one test, twenty-three asthmatic 
children were examined, and it was 
found that seventeen of the total 
were cursed with very fussy parents 
who coddled their children. The 
Chicago Institute of Psycho-analysis 
showed through experiments that 
asthmatics tended to feel insecure, 
and that they badly needed true 
parental love. 

It has been suggested that the ten- 
sion from which many asthmatics 
suffer is the result of a conflict be- 
tween the need for parental protec- 
tion and the natural desire of the 
human being to be independent 
(Some asthmatics put up a false front 
of bombast and self-assertion.) 

True psychosomatic medicine, since 
it recognizes that body and mind 
are inseparable, reminds us that 
treatment designed to combat aller- 
gies (such as serum injections) is 
not out-moded. 

One of the most dramatic psycho- 
somatic diseases is coronary throm- 
bosis. It’s more likely to strike the 
hard-driving tycoon of big business 
than it is to cripple the wage-plug 
who does his forty hours, and then 
relaxes. Medical science has been 
perturbed to notice that lately the 
disease has been attacking younger 
and younger people. 

The man who suffers coronary 
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thrombosis and survives is not likely 
to forget it. As a clot blocks the 
How of blood to the heart, he grows 
pale, sweats profusely, and suffers 
agonising pains in the chest. In many 
cases the attacks are fatal; many 
more leave a permanently crippled 
heart. 

The theory was that all the striv- 
ing that a man put into reaching 
success brought on the thrombosis, 
but modern medical science believes 
that the typical coronary victim is 
often a product of his childhood en- 
vironment when he became subject 
to a guilt-complex after failing to ad- 
just himself to the fact that his 
father was boss. The conflict that 
aiose in the child was suppressed, 
but will come out in the form of 
an incessant drive t 0 surpass his 
father. (And later, his boss.) 

In this type of disease the possi- 
bility of a psychosomatic basis is 
fairly obvious. But most people would 
laugh at the idea that it would also 
apply in the case of diabetes. Despite 
the almost universal use of insulin, 
the diabetes death rate in the 
United Stares increased in forty years 
from 9.3 per 100,000 to 26.6 per 100,000. 

Typical diabetics, says medical 
science are likely to have conflict- 
ingly filled lives. They're always 
longing for die far green paddocks 
hat appear so much more inviting 
than the home paddock. They’re 
moaners, and yet they're never very 
keen about doing things to better 
their condition. 

Many appear to be partly animated 
by a form of masochism (they want 
to be hurt). This drive apparently 
leads them to forget small details in 
their treatment. They forget to take 
insulin, they don’t follow their diets 
correctly, and as a result suffer 


acidosis, gangrene or other afflictions. 

Its a significant fact that psycho- 
analysis has in some cases led to the 
disappearance of diabetes symptoms. 

For quite a long time now it has 
been admitted that there is usually 
an emotional basis for frigidity in 
women. According to medical science, 
few women are perfectly adjusted in 
a psychosexual sense, and at least 
half suffer a fair degree of frigidity 
due to emotional conflict. 

Naturally this state of affairs isn't 
healthy for the woman, and it may 
lead to neurosis in her husband. 

Worst of all is the effect on the 
woman’s children. More than one 
woman who has made a pilgrimage 
from doctor to doctor, trying every 
form of treatment but the psycho- 
logical one, has wondered why her 
children have become neurotic, ox- 
suffered nervous breakdowns. 

The fear of pregnancy may be one 
of the factors present in inducing 
frigidity, but medical men suggest 
that the fear itself is not strong 
enough to make a woman frigid. Ac- 
cording to them, the fear of preg- 
nancy is merely the force which stirs 
up some greater emotional trouble. 

Tire corresponding trouble in man 
is impotence. In many civilizations a 
man's power to accomplish sexual in- 
tercourse is regarded as a sort of 
rough index of his worth as a man. 
The fellow who finds that he's not 
as good as he was because 0 f age or 
illness, usually panics and tries all 
sorts of medicines. Many cases of 
impotence have been relieved by 
taking some mildly caustic substance 
recommended by a doctor. The med- 
ical men themselves are coming to 
believe that relief depends not so 
much on the simple chemicals used, 
as upon their psychological value. 
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One authority states that any case 
of impotence which is so easily re- 
lieved is almost certainly due to 
some form of emotional conflict. 

A nurhber of tests have been de- 
vised which give indication of po- 
tential emotional troubles without 
having to call on the services of 
several highly trained psychiatrists, 
to conduct individual analyses. One 
of these is the Cornell Selectee In- 
dex, which is done with pencil and 
paper in a few minutes. Another is 
the Minnesota Personality Test, in 
which the person tested is asked to 
sort 500 cards into “True,” “False,” 
or "Cannot Say" categories. 

One of the most effective of these 
time -savers is the Rorschach test, in 
which patients are asked to state 
what a number of ink blots suggest 
to them. From the replies, the ex- 
aminer (who must be well trained, 
but need not be a psychiatrist), can 
sort his tested persons into their rele- 
vant groups. 

A number of techniques leading 


to “cures” have been devised. Quite 
simple, but apparently quite effect- 
ive, is the “brief psychotherapy” 
treatment, which is said to be help- 
ful in about 75 per cent of psycho- 
somatic cases. Tins form of tx-eat- 
ment should be conducted with a 
good deal of sympathy on the part 
of the doctor, who should give the 
patient every opportunity to “tell the 
story in his own words.” The patient 
is then shown as tactfully as possible 
the relationship between his emo- 
tions and the complaint from which 
he is suffering. 

It is then necessary to show the 
patient just how he may re-direct 
his nervous enef-gy. At this point a 
suitable form of “occupational ther- 
apy” may be very useful. 

Other cases may call for the more 
penetrative technique known as 
psychoanalysis. 

The outstanding feature of this new 
approach to medicine is that it offers 
new hope to many thousands who 
at present are “emotional cripples.” 



ourse they look like ants . . We haven’t taken off yet!" 
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COPS flREIVT DUmB 


A dismembered body, charred bones, a 
torso so badly burned that the sex of 
LESTER WAY the victim was unidentifiable. But . . • 


TVOT all cops are dumb. There’s a 
bunch at Scotland Yard, for 
instance, who make the most perfect 
crime look like the work of a slap- 
happy drunk. 

Dobkin found that out a few years 
ago. His wife was worrying him for 
arrears in maintenance, and he de- 
cided it would be cheaper to murder 
her. He took her, late at night, into 
the cellar of a Baptist church of 
which he was caretaker, and strang- 
led her. Dobkin dismembered her 
body and set the place on fire. The 
flames were extinguished before the 
church itself had burned, but the 
cellar was a litter of ash and charred 
wood, which Dobkin himself had to 
clean up. 

Although his wife’s body hadn’t 
been completely burned, it was roas- 
ted beyond all chance of recognition, 
so he gathered the half-incinerated 
parts, stacked them in the least 
accessible place in the cellar, and 
covered them with quick-lime to 
make certain that what remained 
would disintegrate. He then tidied up 
the rest of the cellar. 

No one in the neighbourhood missed 
Mrs. Dobkin because she didn’t live 
there— she had come from a nearby 
town to squeeze the arrears out of 
Dobkin. She wasn’t missed where 
she lived because she had gone to 
see her husband, and her friends 
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supposed she had decided to stay. 

It was fifteen months before the 
fragments were found. There was a 
little flesh, and a torso so badly bur- 
ned that detectives couldn’t tell 
whether it was a man or a woman. 
Doctors had to examine the internal 
organs to decide the sex of the vic- 

They then measured certain bones 
that were intact, making use of math- 
ematical tables compiled by an anato- 
mist’ named Pearson. By these tables, 
which co-related the measurements 
of bones from the legs and arms, they 
could estimate a person’s height 
within half an inch. The detectives 
also found one microscopic fragment 
of hair that had been saturated with 
blood, and so had escaped burning. 
From it, they were able to say that 
the woman’s hair had been brown, 
and by using a microscope on the 
bone-structure of her skull, they 
fixed her age at between forty and 
fifty. Her height was estimated at five 
feet. 

X-ray photographs were taken of 
her teeth, which showed details of 
fillings and extractions. A doctor ex- 
amined internal organs that remained, 
and he found that there was a tumor 
on the womb of the corpse, and that 
it was. so far advanced that the 
woman must have consulted a doctor 
about it. 

Nothing pointed to Dobkin except 
the fact that, when the church of 
which he was caretaker was on fire, 
it was someone else, not Dobkin, 
who gave the alarm. That might 
prove he was a poor caretaker, but 
it did not make him a murderer. 
Even so, it was enough to whet the 
curiosity of Scotland Yard. 

They found that he had a wife, that 


her height, age and colouring all tal- 
lied, and then they went to Mrs. 
Dobkin’s doctor. He reported that 
Mrs. Dobkin had a tumor on her 
womb, and Mrs. Dobkin’s dentist had 
given her the exact treatment re- 
vealed by the X-ray photographs of 
the murdered woman’s mouth. 

But the sack of lime convicted 
Dobkin. He had bought the lime and 
used it on the corpse to make it 
disintegrate, but he didn’t know that 
quick-lime preserves a body instead 
of destroying it, and he was foolish 
enough to swear that he had never 
purchased lime. The detectives found 
a partly-used sack in his own out- 
house and they proved that he had 
bought it at the time of the fire in 
the church cellar. He was hanged in 
Wandsworth Gaol. 

The perfect crime is a special ob- 
session of wife-killers. Men who 
murder their wives usually think 
about it a long time, and plan it. 
There was a wife-killer in Luton in 
1943 who came very near to perfection 
but missed by a tag. He chose a 
night of thick fog, strangled his wife, 
stripped off her clothing, tied her up 
in potato sacks, took her to the out- 
skirts of the city, and tipped her body 
into a stream. He tore her clothing 
into small fragments and, still with 
the fog for cover, spread the frag- 
ments around the rubbish-dumps, 
refuse - bins and street gutters, all 
over the city. 

There wasn't a clue to her identity, 
and Scotland Yard worked for three 
months without getting a glimmer. 
They took photographs of the corpse 
and published them all over tlhe 
country; they canvassed door-to-door 
in the vicinity, showing the photos. 
They traced four hundred and four 
missing women, made enquiries at six 
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hundred and eighty-one addresses 
from which unclaimed letters had 
been returned to the post office, took 
thirty-nine people to view the corpse 
in the hope that they might identify 
it, and nine of them did. The nine 
identified it as someone who was 
still alive! In addition, detectives 
grilled two hundred and fifty lorry- 
drivers who regularly passed the spot 
where the body was found. It resulted 
in exactly nothing. 

Then Chief Inspector Chapman 
decided to make a personal examina- 
tion of the scraps of clothing and 
torn fabric they had collected from 
gutters and rubbish-bins at the time 
the body was found. It had already 
been examined for blood-stains, but 
Chapman went over it looking for 
some other evidence, any other evi- 
dence. There was one scrap of cloth 
that appeared to have been part of 
a black coat. In some loose shoulder- 
padding, he found a tiny dry-cleaners 
tag. 

Tlie coat had been intact shortly 
before the murder; it had been clean- 
ed and returned to its owner. Chap- 
man himself went to the address, 
and a seventeen-year-old girl let him 
in. He found photographs in the house 
that matched the pictures of the dead 
woman, and he found decisive finger- 
prints on a pickle jar. The girl said 
that her mother had “gone home”; 
she had quarrelled with the father, 
and had left him. The father told the 
same story. But his nerve broke when 
a dry-cleaner’s tag bounced back at 
him. He confessed, and was hanged. 

The fact that these killers were 
amateurs, not professional criminals, 
made the detectives’ job harder. 
Professional criminals are known, 
their finger-prints are on file, and a 



finger-print makes identification ab- 
solute. 

The careful crook wears gloves, or 
takes time to erase his finger-prints 
before , he leaves a crime-spot, but 
there are other things he can’t erase. 
If he uses a car, there is the number- 
plate. He may paint over the official 
number-plate to alter the number. 
He may do it so cleverly that exami- 
nation under a microscope won’t re- 
veal the alteration, but the cops nowa- 
days use infra-red photography on 
it. This is the method used to detect 
faked “old masters,” carefully altered 
documents, and the like. It shows up 
every alteration, every over-painting.' 
It was used to catch spies during the 
war, and it is catching criminals 
every week of the year. 

When a gun is used to kill, tire 
exact gun can be identified by the 
bullet it has fired — provided the 
bullet is found. But automatics kick 
out an empty shell-case that fixes 
the particular gun more accurately 
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than a bullet would. The shell-case 
takes an Impression of every minute 
scratch, all the filings and imperfec- 
tions, of the breech-face. When 
magnified sufficiently, these will 
clinch a case as surely as a set of 
finger-prints. It - was a shell-case 
that put the Epping Forest murder- 
ers on the trap-door, and it was a 
shell-case that hanged Boyce, the 
man who killed the housekeeper to 
the King of the Hellenes. 

But now Scotland Yard has a new 
gadget called the speclragraph, and 
they don’t even need shell-cases. A 
film of lead scraped from a bullet as 
it passes through a victim’s clothes, 
or as it strikes a bone of his body, 
is sufficient. Under the spectragraph 
that minute particle of metal can 
be identified with the lead left on 
the rifling of the killer’s gun. The 
spectragraph sends an electric charge 
through the material, making it 
glow; it splits up the spectrum and 
photographs their “wave-lengths," 
and no two substances, however alike 
they are, give off the same “wave- 
lengths.” It is the finger-print tech- 
nique applied to other things, to 
anything that will take an electric 
charge. 

There was a recent case of robbery 
with murder in a village pub. It was 
so carefully planned and neatly exe- 
cuted that the crooks should have 
got away. The owner of the pub was 
a woman who slept with her takings 
in her bedroom. The thieves used a 
car that hadn't been seen in the 
neighbourhood before, but one of 
them came to the hotel on foot, 
wore gloves, got in through a win- 
dow, and went to the bedroom where 
the woman slept. She woke up and 
screamed, but he strangled her with- 
out difficulty, and without upset- 


ting the pre-arranged time-table. 

The dressing-table drawer which 
held the money was locked, so he 
pried it open with a small jemmy. 
The money Was in a bag. As ar- 
ranged, his mate brought the car to 
the open window at the moment 
when he lifted the money out of 
the drawer. He took it, climbed out 
through the window, and they were 
in London, eighty miles away, be- 
fore daylight. 

It was the perfect plan, perfectly 
executed. The whole thing took no 
more than four or five minutes. The 
car was at the scene for less than 
one minute. The only person who 
saw the killer was dead, and there 
were no finger-prints. 

The one mistake was in allowing 
the woman to wake up before she 
was killed. She had screamed, and 
the scream aroused a neighbour who 
looked out of her window, saw the 
car driving off, and took its number. 

These crooks didn't alter their 
number-plate. The car had hardly 
been on the scene at all, and the 
village was asleep. Even if the car 
was traced, they knew that wasn’t 
enough to convict them. But they 
should have thrown away their 
jemmy. The jemmy had scraped the 
brass lock of the drawer in prying 
it open. It had left a few particles 
of its steel behind, and those par- 
ticles were put under the spectra- 
graph. Their "wave-lengths” were 
registered, and then the jemmy was 
spectragraphed. 

That did it. It hanged them both. 

There are plenty of dumb cops 
around, but the real mug is the 
crook who thinks he can out-smart 
the blood-test, or the infra-red cam- 
era, or the spectragraph. 

They just don’t come that smart 
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LET'S FIGHT 39 ROUNDS! 



The record books show the “great” John L. Sullivan and little Charlie 
Mitchell fought a 39-round draw. But was it a fight — or was it a farce ? 


RAY MITCHELL 


TVTAT LANGHAM beat Tom Sayers 
^ in 61 rounds; Nat Langham beat 
George Guttridge in 93 rounds for 
the title of champion of all England. 
Those two fights took place in 1853. 
Jack Spring beat Jack Langan in 77 
rounds in 1824; Bill Cousins beat 
James “Deaf' Burke in 111 rounds 
in 1829. Andy Bowen fought Jack 
Burke in 1893 in a contest lasting 
110 rounds and the referee called it 
“no-contest.” Coming to the well- 
known fighters— fellows whom every- 
one, boxing fans and others, knows— 
we find John L. Sullivan— “I can 
lick anyone in the house”— fighting 


75 rounds against Jake Kilrain in 
1889 and Charlie Mitchell for 39 
rounds. 

. A lot of rounds? “Fighters were 
tough in those days. They had stam- 
ina— not like the cream-puffers of to- 
day.” Yeah, you’ve heard granddad 
say that as he pulls the pipe from 
his mouth and spits contemptuously 
in the dust, when the present-day 
champions are mentioned. “Now, 
that Sullivan was a beauty." Another 
spit in the dust and the eyes take 
on a cloudiness of reminiscence, as 
granddad throws his memory back 
to the days of his boyhood, when he. 
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like the rest of the boxing world 
of the period, was so wrapped up 
in the "mighty” John L. that he was 
regarded as the ultimate and it was 
like the impertinence of Englishmen 
like Charlie Mitchell to defy him. 

“Like I was saying,” granddad re- 
lit his pipe, "I well remember when 
John L. beat the upstart, Mitchell, 
in France. Now that was a fight. 
They gave it a draw, but John had 
the best of matters.” He snorted. 
“How would the young fellers of to- 
day go 39 rounds?” 

Yes, how would they go 39 rounds; 
how would they travel over the big 
distances quoted in the opening 
paragraph? Truth is, they wouldn't. 
Neither would John L. Sullivan and 
the others if they fought under 
present-day conditions. 

In those days, the boxers fought 
under London Prize Ring rules, and 
all the cases quoted above, with the 
exception of the Bowen-Burke fight, 
were fought wtih bare fists, under 
those ancient rules. And a round 
finished when one or both men were 
knocked or thrown down. Sometimes 
a round lasted for several minutes; 
sometimes it was over in a few 
seconds. And, almost invariably there 
were fewer punches struck, even in 
a long round, than are struck in a 
normal three-minute round of today. 
So that, in a fight of say 40 rounds, 
under London Prize Ring Rules, 
there was generally less damage in- 
flicted than in a good rousing 12- 
rounder of today. Also, bare fist 
punches ciit, but do not numb the 
brain into insensibility like gloves. 

With regard to the Bowen-Burke 
fight, so few punches were struck 
over the last half of the contest that 
the crowd went to sleep and the 
referee leaned on the ropes and dozed 


off while waiting for the boxers to 
punch each other! 

But we must answer granddad with 
regard to his assertion about the 
Sullivan-Mitchell fight, which travel- 
led 39 rounds. And, to convince 
granddad that memory plays tricks, 
we have to produce cast-iron proof 
—proof, not in the form of a write- 
up by a present-day journalist, but 
a write-up of the fight taken from 
a newspaper of the period, written 
by a reporter on the spot. Such a 
report is in my possession. 

The paper, yellowed with age, is 
dated March 11, 1888 — the day fol- 
lowing that historic fight in Chan- 
tilly, France. The report of the fight 
covers more than a large page; every 
round is described in detail. And 
the conduct of the fight was a farce. 
If it had taken place today, the con- 
testants would have been thrown out 
of the ring. 

The first round lasted seven min- 
utes, seven seconds and ended when 
Sullivan was thrown by a left. A 
right to the eye knocked down Mit- 
chell in the second round (and 
ended the round) after 50 seconds. 
Sullivan finished the third in three 
minutes, 20 seconds. Mitchell threw 
Sullivan in the seventh with a cross- 
buttock throw, and the Englishman 
drew first blood in the eighth round 
when he made Sullivan’s ear bleed. 

“Yes,” chimes in granddad, “that 
was the way they conducted fights 
in those days. Note that first round? 
It lasted over seven minutes. How 
could a young fellow of today fight 
a seven-minute round. Pshaw!” 

We make no reply, but carry on 
with the fight. Nothing sensational 
happened from the eighth. A few 
hard blows were struck, but the con- 
duct of the contest was not high- 
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lighted by anything outstanding. So 
we skip the report of the intervening 
rounds and pass on to the 39th. This 
we do after about a half hour— it 
takes granddad that long to read the 
round by round report. And by the 
time he has come to the 38th round, 
his comments have been silenced. He 
is in a thoughtful mood. 

But thei 39th (and last) round is 
in progress and we report it verbatim 
from the yellowed pages, by the re- 
porter, since dead, who was at the 
ringside: 

Mitchell jumped at Sullivan and 
missed. Sullivan got back. Mutual 
feinting and retreating. At last Sul- 
livan made up his mind and let go 
his right, but Mitchell jumped back 
out of danger. Sullivan prepared to 
lead, but Mitchell broke ground and 
took a walk. 


On resuming positions, Sullivan 
stood waiting, not liking to venture 
a lead. Mitchell came at him. The 
big man was the first to jump away 
across the ring, upon which Mitchell 
said: “This is the biggest lark I’ve 
ever had, fighting a man so very 
much bigger than myself.” 

Sullivan went to his corner and 
had a drink. (This was while the 
round was in progress!— Ed.), which 
seemed to put new life in him. On 
Mitchell leading with the left, how- 
ever, instead of countering, Sullivan 
got back and did not make the 
slightest effort to return. 

At this point Sullivan put his hands 
down, and, irritated by one, Baldock's 
remarks to Charlie Mitchell, threat- 
ened to find an opponent for Baldock. 

Mitchell hit Sullivan on the mouth. 
The men had another walk around. 



“Oh, I never let fellows kiss me goodnight on the front 
step • Come on inside, there’s a sofa-" 
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during which both conversed with 
their friends. The American brigade 
were particularly earnest in their ad- 
vice to Sullivan. 

Mitchell scored with a right to the 
mouth and to Sullivan’s ribs. Sulli- 
van tried to be tricky, but Mitchell 
was wary. “Now then, let's have a 
round,” said Sullivan. The men faced 
each other for a couple of seconds, 
then Sullivan rushed. Mitchell par- 
ried the blows. 

They paused again and Mitchell 
said: "More money in Madison 

Square Garden, John.” Sullivan re- 
plied: “Yes, more sugar.” 

Mitchell hit Sullivan on the jaw, 
adding in a friendly manner, that 
it was not in the right place. Sulli- 
van hit Mitchell on the chest, and 
was trying his right, but Mitchell got 
away. 

Both men went to their corners 
and were covered with rugs, but the 
timekeeper reminded them the round 
was not over, and that they could 
begin again whenever they liked. 

The men shifted the ring to higher 
ground and faced each other and 
sparred for several minutes. A by- 
stander remarked that the fight had 
lasted for three hours. “I’ll make it 
last six,” said Mitchell, with a touch 
of sarcasm, “If I don’t get knocked 

Mitchell advanced towards Sulli- 
van, but John rushed and Charlie 
back-moved. Sullivan half led with 
his left; Mitchell drew him, returned 
with his left and Sullivan jerked his 
head back out of distance, after 
which they clinched again. 

They strolled to their comers and 
accepted the attention of their sec- 
onds. On resuming hostilities, Mit- 
chell feinted and Sullivan jumped 
away. Mitchell repeated the man- 


oeuvre twice. Sullivan jumped away 
each time. Sullivan trembled a good 
deal in the legs, and, as he jumped 
back, showed unmistakable signs of 

Sullivan’s second, Phillips, advised 
him to take a walk. MitcheU laughed 
and went for a walk himself. He 
strolled over and spoke to spectators. 
They sparred once more, then 
jumped away simultaneously. 

When they resumed, Mitchell ex- 
pressed impatience. A spectator said: 
“Why don’t you make it a draw?” 
Mitchell replied: “I'll draw if John 
likes.” Sullivan thought it over and 
said: “I don’t mind.” So Baldock 
said: “Then shake hands. It's a draw.” 

The seconds jumped into the ring 
and covered the men with blankets. 

The round had lasted 34 minutes, 
491& seconds. The whole fight lasted 
three hours. 10 minutes, 55 seconds. 

Injuries: Mitchell's left eye was 
almost closed and the parts above 
were swollen. The right side of his 
face was unmarked, but his body 
contained bruises. 

Sullivan bore more signs of dam- 
age. His right eye was closed and 
his left was closing. Down the left 
ear was a clean incision and the 
lobe was swollen. Blood oozed from 
the inside of the ear. On the neck 
were several abrasions, also on the 
front of his body. From his lips and 
nose blood oozed. 

It was generally agreed that Mit- 
chell had much the better of the 
fight. As he gave away some forty 
pounds in weight to the world bare- 
knuckle champion heavyweight, it 
was a creditable performance. 

Thus ended the report. What-ho, 
granddad, for a fighter taking a walk 
during a round these days. Granddad 
. . . granddad, wake up. 
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/^OLD, it certainly was, all of forty 
v - 4 below, but many years in the 
Far North had hardened Frank 
Burton toward frigid temperatures. As 
he plunged along, breaking trail for 
his toiling dogs,' his thoughts moved 
him to smile contentedly to himself. 

Although he had been on the trail 
many days— all the way from the 
little-known Black River country— 
he had encountered no other travel- 
lers. He was pleased with the fact, 
for there are times when a man feels 
more comfortable without com- 
panions. Such an occasion was this, 
for on his cariole, Burton had a for- 
tune in dust and nuggets. It had 
cost him many long months of toil 
and loneliness. He meant to keep it. 

Now he was travelling the upper 


reaches of the Mackenzie; in two 
more days he should reach the 
R.C.M.P. post at Fort Providence. He 
would leave the gold with the 
Mounties, to be shipped out in the 
Spring by boat, and under guard. 

Then it happened with the sudden- 
ness that things do happen where 
life is raw and men become primitive. 
From a timber-ringed bank, barely 
fifty yards from the toiling man and 
dogs, a rifle cracked viciously. Burton 
slumped to the snow. 

As the team leader reached the 
recumbent form, he halted, snuffled 
uneasily, then swinging a savage head 
toward the bank, he strained at his 
harness and snarled a hate in which 
the other dogs joined. For a man, 
Winchester at the ready, had broken 
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cover and was cautiously approaching. 

With a stream of curses and flail- 
ing whip, the man subdued the 
huskies; then, his lips drawn back in 
a merciless grin, he prodded Burton 
with a moccasined foot. 

“Quit playing possum and get up!" 
he ordered; and as Burton scrambled 
slowly to his feet, he went on: “Only 
fanned you with the first shot, just 
to make you stop. You dropped, figur- 
ing you might have got to your rifle 
afore I got here, eh?” 

He leaned forward, his Winchester 
threatening. 

"My next bullet won’t miss— if you 
don’t hand over the gold." 

For a moment Burton eyed the man 
steadily. Langford. The only man 
who knew that for three years he 
had been working a well-concealed 
wash in the Black River country. He 
had thought the man might waylay 
him, had prepared for it in fact, yet— 

“Where is it? demanded the other, 
and as the blue muzzle was thrust 
none too gently into his chest, Burton 
realised his helplessness. He nodded 
toward the cariole. Langford’s eyes 
gleamed hungrily as he commanded: 
“Unload!” Burton bent to the task, 
tumbling his few possessions onto the 

As he reached his own Winchester 
he hesitated. With a malignant grin 
Langford stretched out his hand. 
Reluctantly Burton handed the wea- 
pon to him. More stuff he unloaded, 
until, reaching the sled's floor, he 
uncovered twelve small buckskin 
pouches. 

“Don’t move till I get back.” Know- 
ing now that Burton was unarmed, 
Langford turned and strode toward 
the bank. Seconds later he returned, 
driving his own team. Muzzled, Bur- 
ton noted, to prevent outcry. For a 


team resting will scent and greet 
other dogs; whereas dogs on the run 
straining against galling breaststraps, 
will remain quiet. 

“Pile ’em on!” Silently Burton 
loaded the pouches onto the other 
sled. His silence seemed to puzzle 
Langford. Suddenly, suspicious, he 
commanded: “Open one!” Burton 

obeyed and let a trickle of dully 
gleaming yellow flakes sift through 
his fingers. Langford grinned his 
satisfaction, then:— 

“Three years ago you were pros- 
pecting around same as me. You 
happens to drift into the only shack 
in the Black River country, just in 
time to interfere. Just as old Loony 
Tom was about to tell me where the 
handful of dust he had in his .cabin 
came from. That was just sheer bad 
luck for me — at the time.” 

“And I’m damned glad I did!” The 
rush of feeling the recollection caused 
forced the words from Burton. “You 
were using stinking methods to make 
a poor old prospector give away the 
location of a claim it had taken him 
years to find!” 

Anger also flared up in Langford. 
Thrusting his face forward he snarled: 
“I’d like to shoot you right here and 
now for what you did then. You 
climbs my frame afore I can reach 
a gun, beats me up, and makes me 
head out without grub or a rifle!” 

“You ran of your own accord,” re- 
minded Burton. “I would have given 
you food had you waited.” 

“Well, I didn't. For three weeks 1 
nigh starved, but being summer, 
there was berries. Then I hits a 
trading post. They outfits me but I 
had to work for it. When I did get 
back to the cabin I found nothing 
but a grave and the shack empty. 
And no trail leading any place. So 
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I decides to wail for you coming 
out. It’s sure paid me to,” he ended 
with a chuckle. 

“Has it?” Burton's tone was grim. 
"The first post we strike I shall tell 
everything. How you hastened Loony 
Tom’s death, held me up and robbed 

"That’s a Joke.” Langford chuckled 
outright. “Ain’t you lived long 
enough yet to know that in any 
court of law one man’s word against 
another don't carry no weight at 
all?” 

“How about leading the Mounties 
to Tom's corpse? Isn’t that evidence? 
There will still be marks on the 

Langford laughed uproariously. 
“You think I’m soft, eh? D’you sup- 
pose the wolves have left any 
bones?” 

“Tom’s body was buried too deeply 
for wolves—” Burton broke off at 
the expression on the other man’s 
face. “You damned ghoul!” he fin- 
ished with a gasp. 

“That’s enough hard names.” Lang- 
ford lurched to his feet. “I’d like to 
shoot; but this stuff wouldn’t be no 
use to a feller with his head in a 
noose, and that's what it would 
mean. 'Cos dead men shoved through 
the ice usually floats to the feet of 
some nosey Mountie when the thaw 
comes.” Burton shuddered, in spite 
of himself, at the man’s callousness. 

Langford broke in on his thoughts. 

“You can repack your load; I’m 
heading through. You can tail along 
behind me to Providence. I won’t 
sleep tonight, and tomorrow night 
we’ll be there. I’ll declare my load 
there and give you back your rifle. 
If I get shot from then into Water- 
ways, knowing what I had on my 
load, the Mounties’ll get you for 


sure. 1 swore I’d get you, Burton, 
and I have. I’m calling it quits." 
With that he moved on. 

As he bent about the task of re- 
loading his sled, Burton’s Ups were 
twisted into a grim smile. “Quits, 
eh?” The dogs lifted pointed ears as 
the words fell from their master’s 
lips. “No, Langford,” he muttered, as 
he tightened the thongs, “we are not 
even yet. I nursed old Tom back to 
health, and he gave me the location 
of his claim as you figured he would. 
Came back from one trip with dust 
and found him dead; just died from 
old age and the injuries he received 
at your hands. And then and there, 

I swore over his body that I'd see 
that you were punished.” 

He straightened up, stared after 
the fast-dwindling speck that was 
Langford and his team, and again he 
spoke aloud. 

“I can’t prove Tom's case, but 1 
can prove this robbery. You walked 
right into the trap." He picked up 
the dog whip. "Robbery under arms 
in the North means at least five 
years. Now, mush, you huskies!" 

"Two teams heading this way, 
Corp.” Constable Moore, of the Fort 
Providence detachment, lowered his 
field glasses and turned, grinning, to 
face his superior officer reclining on 
a bunk in all thd disarray of un- 
dress. “Better rouse out and shave," 
he added. "The dignity of the Force 
comes before personal comfort.” 

Protestingly, Corporal Spence did 
so. Thirty minutes later two spick 
and span troopers awaited the ar- 
rival of the teams. 

Then Spence commented upon 
what could now be seen with the 
naked eye. The teams were travel- 
ling a full mile apart— in a country 
where companionship is much 
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soughtl Which was very strange. 

“Know what that means?” He ad- 
dressed the constable. "Two partners, 
nerves frayed by the solitude, quar- 
relled. Bet they'll spill a yam about 
each one wanting to murder and then 
rob the other. We'll treat them gently, 
feed them, put them up tonight, and 
send them on their way in the morn- 
ing with their arms around each 

The constable grinned, though he 
knew the corporal’s words were jus- 
tified. He knew the North; knew that 
living together for too long will set 
men at one another's throats over 
trifles. 

What the Mounties did not know 
was that the men drawing rapidly 
nearer were not partners. That the 
reason for their travelling so far 
apart was a grim one. And the grin 
on Langford’s face, as a few minutes 
later he urged his team up the steep 
bank, gave n 0 hint of what had 
taken place less than forty-eight 
hours ago. 

“Howdy, fellers,” Langford ex- 


tended a hand. “How's chances to 
lay over tonight? Got a valuable 
load.” He winked extravagantly. 

"Yes?” Spence answered. “Who is 
the other man?” 

"Feller I met up with yesterday.” 
Langford stared with the Mounties 
toward the jce. “His dogs ain’t so 
good so I've been breaking trail for 
’em. I think he’s been alone too 
long.” He tapped his forehead sig- 
nificantly. The policeman exchanged 
glances, but remained silent until 
Burton halted in the compound. 

"Come far?” The corporal addressed 
both men impartially, as, greetings 
over, he and the constable assisted 
in the task of unhitching the dogs. 

“All of twelve hundred; from the 
Black River country." Burton faced 
the Mountie squarely as he said it. 

“Your animals are in good shape." 
Spence glanced at Burton's team, ad- 
miringly. “Better than this other 
fellow’s. Why did you let him break 
trail for you?" 

"His idea.” Burton’s tone was grim. 

Leaning over he whispered: “Keep 



"Don’t yank to hard!" 
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your side arms handy, Corporal, 1 
have an idea there’s going to be a 
showdown in a few minutes." 

“M’m!” Spence gave him a keen 
glance, and turned to Langford. 

"Where are you from?" 

“Just from Silver Lake," Langford 
replied, grinning. “Been living native 
all winter.” Hastily, he added: "Had 
to, account of a busted leg. For two 
years afore that I was panning in 
the Gold Creek district.” 

“Any luck?” 

“Just what you see. Told you I had 
a valuable load." With the words 
Langford threw back the canvas load 
cover, revealing the buckskin 
pouches. 

“What's your meal ticket — pelts? 
Corporal Spence turned to Burton, 
at the same time stepping back so 
that he could watch both men. 

"No; I also have been prospecting.” 
“Any luck?” The corporal’s words 
cut like a pistol shot through a 
silence that had suddenly become in- 

e “Yes, thanks to an old prospector 
who took me in as partner.” 

Burton’s reply made Langford start; 
then he grinned confidently. 

“Where’s your stuff?" 

“Part of it is on that man’s load.” 
“He robbed you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Corp, he's crazy, I tell you. Lang- 
ford strode to the corporal’s side. 
Unobtrusively the constable stepped 
in between him and his rifle. 

. "Tell your story." The corporal ad- 
dressed Burton, at the same time 
shoving Langford to one side. Briefly, 
Burton recounted what had taken 
place, ending with: “He dropped my 
rifle for me to pick up at the foot 
of the bank here, where we were 
hidden from your view.” 


“What’s your reply?” Spence shot 
it at Langford. 

“Lies, Corp, nothing but lies! When 
I met up with him I'd had a spill. 
He saw me reloading. Helped me in 
fact. The sight of the gold’s got him.” 
M'm!" The corporal walked over to 
the pouches. Opening one he spilled 
some of its contents into his palm; 
weighed the sack, thoughtfully. He 
inquired of Langford. 

"You are a miner?" 

“Yeah, been prospecting for years, 
and I washed every bit of that dust 
myself. Knew I'd struck it rich and 
worked it to a finish.” The corporal 
let him talk, Langford went on; 

“It made a heavy load for me 
dogs, but what’s a dog team matter 
to me now?” 

“Not a thing for the next few 
years. In the presence of witnesses 
you've convicted yourself.” The cor- 
poral’s tone was frigid. “You are un- 
der arrest for armed robbery. Grab 
'im, Moore!” In a trice the bracelets 
were on. 

“A miner for years. Washed it aU 
himself. Knew gold when he saw it’ 
The speaker was Corporal Spence, 
as, supper being over he was check- 
ing the bags of gold dust Burton 
had removed from the foot of his 
sleeping bag. 

“It was touch and go for a time, 
though,” Burton replied, “but I fig- 
ured that if he held me up his hands 
would be busy with a rifle. Other- 
wise, had he lifted one of the sacks, 
its weight would have told him 
everything; then he’d have stripped 
my bedroll. 

"Mica dust, fool’s gold,” he went 
on, “yet it saved the real gold. But 
best of all, I kept my vow made 
over my old partner Tom’s body. 
Tom. we’ll call it quits.” 
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HOME OF THE MONTH 



QAVALCADE suggests this small Iwo-bedroom home as being suit- 
able for rural and semi-rural areas and the outer suburbs. Built in 
timber and stone, or timber and brick it is designed to harmonise 
with a setting of natural trees and a foreground garden of an informal 
character. When a house is small, simplicity of treatment is the recipe 
for success and this basic requirement lias been in the forefront of 
the detigner's mind. 

The large living room has room in it for a dining corner and there 
is also a hinged table in the cooking recess for breakfast and other 
informal occasions. The living room opens out on to a paved terrace 
through a glass door and full height windows. The terrace is almost 
completely covered, malting it far more practical than the fully open 
terrace. 

The cooking recess is small, but fully equipped. There is no 
waste space, but overcrowding has been avoided. Each bedroom has 
a large built-in wardrobe and there is a roomy linen cupboard, as 
well as a coat cupboard in the entrance hall. 

The plan presupposes a separate laundry or one attached to 
the garage or carport. 

The overall area of this two-bedroom home is 945 square feet 
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WEAPONS OF WAR 

From about 1900 to 1914, countless 
men in three continents had their 
faces lacerated while travelling in 
public vehicles. Reason? Women’s hat 
pins. The men rebelled and laws 
banning their use were passed in 
various cities in U.S.A., England, 
France, Austria- and Germany. 
Women vigorously protested and, 
after the beginning of World War 
I, police did not bother to enforce 
the law. When the war was over, 
bobbed hair and small hats became 
the fashion, thus eliminating the hat 
pin. Now, what about passing a law 
against umbrellas in the streets? 
INCOGNITO 

Jesse James, the infamous outlaw, 
died in 1882, but still some men claim 
to be the notorious outlaw. Of course, 
these claimants are old men— very 
doddery. However, recently a youth 
of eighteen claimed he was Jesse 
James. When it was pointed out that 
James, if alive, would be very old, 
the young man replied, “Ah, but 1 
found the fountain of youth." 

NO SHOE LEATHER 

In Wisconsin, U.S.A., a certain 
gentleman has been preaching for 
years against the wearing of boots. 
He says it is bad for the health to 


cover the feet with shoes and sox. 

He goes without shoes winter and 
summer, wet or fine — and he has 
never had a cold. 

NUMBER PLEASE 
America has come to light with an- 
other claim to world honours. This 
time it is that they have the world’s 
smallest pulpit. It is in Chicago and 
the pulpit is a phone box. The min- 
ister is the Rev. Charles Kary, who 
sits in the phone box answering 
scores of calls daily. In the two 
years he has been operating as tele- 
phone minister, he has answered 
47,000 calls. His congregation are 
people who would rather pray over 
the phone or want to listen to spirit- 
ual advice over the phone than go 
to church. Mr. Kary now has four 
churchmen to assist him. 

ONLY A BREEZE 
The citizens of Hurricane Gulch, 
California, have got up a petition 
seeking to change the name of their 
town to Zephyr Valley. And, you 
have heard of the expression, “mak- 
ing a mountain out of a molehill” 
—well, the citizens of Molehill. West 
Virginia, were granted permission to 
change the name of their town to 
Mountain. 
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THEY MADE 
WITH THE 
MUSCLE 

They snap chains and lift ton 
weights. Luckily for the normal indi- 
vidual, there are few such strong men 


O N the rugged, wind-lashed East 
Coast of the North Island of 
New Zealand a shy, nuggety Maori 
boy was seated on the mud floor of 
his shack having a meal, lhenga was 
his name and the food he was con- 
suming with relish was a pile of 
shellfish, a pot of puha, a native 
medicinal plant rich in iron, and a 
pint of seawater which he drank 

lhenga, only fifteen, was having his 
final meal before exhibiting his 
famous act— an astonishing feat of 
strength— which had become the talk 
in the isolated Maori villages along 
the Coast. Not particularly tall, the 
colour of golden syrup, lhenga was 
broad as a door with outstanding 


muscular development. Wiping his 
thick lips, he got to his feet and 
with as much ease as a normal adult 
would carry a chair he gripped his 
prop, a heavy, hardwood platform 
and carried it outside. 

There was an assembly of Maoris 
from other villages to see the per- 
formance, for today, lhenga was 
after new honours. He threw a flax 
mat on the ground, then before lying 
flat on his back on it, he looked at 
the ten men who were to play their 
part. He then got into position by 
drawing up his knees, but with his 
feet still firmly planted on the mat, 
and with elbows resting on the mat 
and his palms open, he relaxed 
while four hefty Maoris adjusted the 
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platform on his knees and palms. The 
ten men climbed onto the platform 
and the strong boy had no trouble 
supporting his thousand-pound 
weight. 

It was his greatest achievement to 
date, but he was to go on breaking 
his own records. At the age of eight- 
een he could support in th* same 
way a burden of 2,000 lbs. 

How did he do it? Well, he had 
extraordinary strength. But Ihenga 
claimed that the food and drink he 
took was the reason. However, he 
•died in his early twenties and it is 
said that the cause was a strained 

Another character whose strong 
feats included supporting a human 
grandstand was the French-Canadian, 
Louis Cyr. His tally on the platform 
was twenty men, but Cyr, unlike 
Ihenga, had reached maturity when 
he performed his mighty achieve- 

They say that women are the. 
weaker sex! But before agreeing, look 
at the records of Madame Elsie. She 
could hoist a 700 lb. dumbbell across 
her shoulders and support a pair of 
he-men pendulums swinging from 
each end. 

Then there was the mighty Miss 
Damett who was billed as the 
“Singing Strong Lady.” She, too, got 
down to earth with her act. On her 
feet and palms rested a platform on 
which was a piano and pianist. And 
while the music flowed, the mighty 
Miss obliged with a song. 

Sandwina might ring a clear bell, 
but in case you didn’t know she was 
the mother of the universally famed 
Eugene Sandow, acclaimed by even 
some of his rivals to be the strongest 
man who ever lived. Sandwina was 
as equally famous for her physical 


feats. Blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, pow- 
erfully built on masculine lines, she 
performed with great success in the 
circuses of Central Europe. Once on 
a railway station while two porters 
were struggling under the weight of 
her trunk she advised them to put 
it down for a rest. Then, before their 
goggling eyes, she picked up the 
trunk and smiling at them carried it 
onto the train. 

Among Sandwina’s gear were two 
100 lb. weights which she used to 
pick up with each of her little 
fingers. Son Eugene could tear a pack 
of playing cards into halves, quar- 
ters and finally into eighths and on 
his steel-hard 48-in. chest he would 
rest a bridge weighing 800 lbs. over 
which was driven a horse and chariot 
with two passengers, the total weight 
being 3,200 lbs! 

Sandow would, for a change from 
juggling with terrific weights and 
picking up human cargo, drape a 
horse over his shoulders. However, 
he was not the only strong man to 

Perhaps one of the most spectacular 
and most dangerous feats of strength 
was that performed by a courtier of 
Francis the First. The courtier was 
Francis of Vivonne, a giant of a man 
who was a winner with the women 
and a dead loss as far as popularity 
was concerned with the men. 

One afternoon a jealous courtier 
challenged him to a feat that sounded 
like certain suicide. Francis listened, 
thought a bit, then roared with 
laughter and accepted the challenge 
to go into an arena with a bull and 
stop its charge by grabbing the horns. 

Until the time of the event Francis 
let it be known that he was not in 
the least bit afraid and if there were 
any doubts and scepticism about his 
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bravery they were soon quelled 
when the interested gathering saw 
him calmly waiting in the arena for 
the bull to appear. He filled in the 
time bowing to his audience and 
blowing kisses at the ladies. 

Then the great beast padded into 
the arena, snorting. It lowered its 
head and pawed the earth. It tossed 
its head angrily, bellowed and glow- 
ered at its potential victim. Man and 
beast looked at each other. Then the 
bull charged the human wall. The 
crowd rose and from their lips es- 
caped a tremendous gasp. Followed 
a hush as the beast thundered on, 
kicking up feathers of dust. Francis, 
with amazing agility, stepped to one 
side, his big hands and brawny arms 
gripping the horns. With rigid body, 
sweat-studded face, knotted muscles 
and almost bursting veins he held 
his grip. When he did finally re- 
lease it, he was safely away while 
the puzzled animal was deciding 
what had happened. 

Abnormal strength of the hands, 
fingers and arms is a prominent fea- 
ture with strong men. Hacken- 
schmidt could pick up a weight of 
660 lb. with one hand. Maurice of 
Saxony could snap iron horseshoes 
between his fingers like matches, and 
on one occasion when he had diffi- 
culty withdrawing the bung from a 
bottle he solved the problem by im- 
provising a corkscrew from a long 
nail to which he gave the necessary 
spiral turns with his fingers. 

Don Boyle, an Irish farmer, de- 
lighted audiences by lifting a man 
off the ground on to a horse using 
only one hand. 

The teeth, too, have been put to 
work for some entertaining and 
amazing feats. Alex Marshall, a Lon- 
doner. turned on a good performance 


by pulling for fifty yards railway 
goods waggons weighing twenty tons. 
A fellow countryman, Dick Williams, 
liked to hold aloft a twelve stone 
man and with a weight of 112 lbs. 
held between his teeth take them 
both for a walk. 

Young Apollo (real name, Ander- 
son) of Melbourne, Australia, pulled 
a train of four carriages — total weight, 
four tons— with his teeth. He did a 
number of fantastic things, like sup- 
porting a piano, a 12-stone man play- 
ing it and a nine-stone tap dancer on 
the lid. 

Of the English strong men and for 
versatile achievements of muscular 
power, Thomas Topham figures high 
on the list. The meaty-calved, bull- 
necked and barrel-chested Topham 
could lift with his teeth and hold for 
an unlimited time, a wooden table 
six feet long with a 56 lb. weight 
set on its far end. He could, with 
ease, roll up in his fingers the pew- 
ter platters which were in fashion 
at that time, and strike an iron 
poker on his forearm until it was 
bent to a right angle. Across the 
back of his neck he would place an 
iron bar and, gripping the two ends 
would bend it into a U shape; then, 
with a similar action, would restore 
the bar to its original shape. 

Topham's most celebrated feat was 
demonstrated at Derby in 1741. It was 
an open air performance for which 
Topham was granted permission by 
tire authorities. In a clear space a 
staging was erected. It was con- 
structed of four wooden uprights, two 
platforms and a pair of rails on top 
of the structure. On the bottom plat- 
form were three casks chained to- 
gether. , 

The spectators were first enter- 
tained by the thirty-years-old husky 
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After 41 years’ service, the Hygcla had to be 

demolished. But she fought to the bitter end. D'ARCY NILAND 


and they have the same characters. 


who demonstrated ms bar-bending 
and pewter-crushing routine. Then, 
when Topham began t 0 climb the 
staging the crowd moved in like a 
wave and packed tight around it. On 
the top stand the strong man leaned 
over in a bowing movement and 
slipped a broad band of leather across 
the back of his neck. The two ends 
of the leather were connected to 
heavy chains which passed through 
an opening in the stage Topham was 
standing on. The dangling chains 
were then fastened to the chains 
around the cask. Then, Topham took 
a grip of the rails and with his 
feet firmly set and wide apart started 
to straighten from his leaning posi- 
tion. There was a creaking of chains, 
an awed gasp of admiration from 
the spectators as the three casks 
filled with water and weighing a total 
of 1,836 pounds were dangling dear 
of the bottom stage. 

Tile feat of raising terrific weights 
from stagings has been adopted by 
most strong men over the years a; 'i 
even animals and a cannon have been 
used. A powerful German named Van 
Eckeburg, astride a construction 
similar to Topham’s, sustained the 
weight of a large cannon suspended 
from his waist. And for entertain- 
ment coupled with strength, the per- 
formance of William Bankier is mem- 
orable. Bankier was employed with a 
circus and twice a day would lift 
and support from his neck a one 
and a half ton elephant. 

Don Athaldo is an Australian who 
has performed some amazing feats of 
strength. Among them, he has car- 
ried a horse up a ladder; has lifted 
a car weighing one ton 15 cwts., and 
has snapped chains across his chest. 

A seventeenth century notable was 
the gigantic William Joyce, of Kent, 


who excited admiration and interest 
by his remarkable feats of strength. 
Joyce notched up notoriety at Hamp- 
stead when, in the presence of a 
big gathering, he uprooted a tree 
a yard and a half in circumference 
and an estimated weight of 2,000 
lbs. 

In 1699, he went to Kensington 
Palace and exhibited his amazing 
strength before King William. His 
Majesty was excited at meeting Joyce 
and opened the conversation with a 
leading question as to how much 
the big boy was capable of lifting. 
Joyce said that he would have no 
trouble lifting a ton or over. The 
King looked hard at him but made 
no comment and was even more 
doubtful when he saw the great 
chunk of lead brought to the Palace, 
which weighed one ton fourteen 
pounds. Joyce saw the King eyeing 
him keenly and the nobles nudging 
and whispering. He bent down and 
came up with the weight. The as- 
tounded William and nobles cheered 
and praised him. 

But Joyce’s entertainment didn’t 
finish there. A hawser-thick rope 
was brought on the scene. One end 
was tied around Joyce's waist and 
the other to a strong horse. Joyce 
told his audience that the horse could 
not move him. The animal was whip- 
ped into action, but Joyce stood firm 
as a concrete pillar. Looking at the 
astonished faces Joyce carried on and 
taking the rope tore it apart. Then 
he put his arms around a thick post, 
and with a mighty tug snapped it. 
King William was well-pleased with 
the afternoon’s entertainment and re- 
warded Joyce handsomely. 

Are strong men and strong women 
born or made? You can argue that 
out for yourself. It’s another story. 


■yOU like a man with guts. A man 
* who’ll have a go. You like the fel- 
low who hits back, scrambling over 
all the obstacles they can throw in his 
way, and going on until he wins out 
or he can’t go on any more. You 
might even hate him, but you’ll hand 
it to the man who’ll fight to the bit- 
ter end. There’d be no end, only 
his lungs won’t lift, his blood balks, 
his heart sits like a silent pendulum. 
In these men the body fails and is 
finished first; the spirit dies last. 

Ships are like men. Some ships. 
Some men. They have the same souls 


The great clippers that caught the 
winds of last century— they were 
like that. So were the famous Pacific 
steamers. They had pride and heart 
and their honour was a sacred thing. 
But I’m thinking of a lesser- 
known vessel, a common paddler, and 
to her I’ll give the palm, for in my 
mind she had the greatest tenacity 
and personality of them alL 
This ship, the Hygeia, rebelled 
dramatically against her death sen- 
tence, drove a man to the grave, and 
bred a superstition of invincibility. 
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paddled her way from Greenock to 
Hobson’s Bay in 1890, and all Mel- 
bourne turned out to welcome her, 
for she was the largest vessel en- 
gaged in the excursion trade, mag- 
nificently appointed, and licensed to 
carry 2,000 passengers. 

The voyage took nearly three 
months, and like a touring celebrity 
accorded a unique reputation, the 
Hygeia honoured with her visits 
Gibraltar, Malta, Port Said, Aden and 
Colombo; .she came down through 
Torres Strait and called at Brisbane 
and Sydney. 

At all these ports she attracted 
great crowds who greeted her with 
warmth and admiration. But Mel- 
bourne embraced her with pride and 
joy. When, soon after arrival, she 
sat in the Alfred Graving Dock at 
Williamstown while the painters 
worked on her, thousands flocked to 
see and talk about her. She was 300 
feet long, with a beam of 32 feet and 
a depth of 11 feet three inches. I 
saw her at that time and there was 


no mood on her. There was only a 
sense of luxury, an air of comfort 
and aristocratic good-breeding. 

With 800 guests aboard, her owners, 
James Huddart and Ernest Parker, 
gave her a trial gallop and a christen- 
ing in Port Phillip Bay. The bunting 
fluttered in the wind and the bands 
played. She squared up to face 
41 years of service without an acci- 

Melbourne thought of her as Syd- 
ney thinks of the Harbour Bridge. 
You couldn’t visit the southern cap- 
ital but what a man would ask you: 
Have you seen the Hygeia yet? You 
could buy into a fight with a stranger 
in any pub if you were rash enough 
to voice criticism or even offer to 
peddle comparisons. Apart from drag- 
ging you off to see this wonder of 
Victoria, the Melbournian was keen 
to tell you all he could about her: 
that, for instance, as well as being 
the finest pleasure boat in the world 
she could probably lick any other 
when it came to speed. At her trials 
she made 22.8 knots, and that was as 
good as 24 miles an hour. Famous 
people walked her kauri and teak 
decks, admired her sycamore panel- 
ling, relaxed in her crimson-plushed 
chairs. 

When the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York — later King 
George V and Queen Mary— came in 
1901 to open the first Federal Parlia- 
ment in the Exhibition Building, it 
was only natural that the Hygeia be 
commissioned to carry them from the 
Royal yacht Ophir. Bands played, 
crowds swarmed, cheering and wav- 
ing flags. Decorations smothered the 
vessel, garish and gay. There were 
reporters and photographers and 
prides of aldermen. It was an hour 
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pf glory for the Hygeia as sne 
rought her royal passengers to the 
St. Kilda Pier for the official wel- 
come. The glory was repeated nearly 
enty years later when she was 
lected t 0 take His Royal Highness 
tile Prince of Wales to St. Kilda. 

: Then came the evil blight of the 
depression. Children cried with 
hunger. Ruined men suicided from 
taU buildings. Ragged men looked 
through closed gates into weedy 
factory yards. The Bay trade lapsed. 
The Hygeia lay tied up day after 
day. It was 1931. 

The blow fell on June 15 of the 
same year when she was sold to 
H. W. Morris, machinery merchant, 
for dismantling. Morris was under 
a bond of £1,000 to sink the hull 
outside the heads. 

The shipbreakers fell on her as the 
barbarians fell on the temples of cul- 
ture. Alongside the Railway Pier at 
Port Melbourne she was broken up; 
yielding twenty tons of saleable brass 
and copper from her engine and 
boiler rooms, steam and electric 
machinery, scrap iron and steel from 
the main engines; saloon fittings, deck 
timbers and furnishings. Oxyacety- 
lene cut the 25-ton crankshaft into 
four parts for shifting. 

Finally, the Hygeia was stripped 
naked. She stood a slim, shapely 
skeleton smouldering in just resent- 
ment. For there were still years of 
life in her. The great 25-feet paddles 
could have gone on churning for 
another generation. In her lifetime 
she had carried more than 3,000,000 
passengers, and now this was the end. 

She was towed by the tug 
Keera to the Yarra crane, where her 
boilers were lifted out. That com- 
pleted the desecration. She was ready 


for her last trip, from which sire 
would not return.' As a condemned 
man waits, she waited, and as a 
rumour of hope sometimes filters in- 
to the life of the condemned man, 
so it filtered into hers. There was 
talk of her ending her days as a 
breakwater, but the Department of 
Ports and Harbours, with the un- 
successful example of another ves- 
sel in mind, decided against it. 

The ceremonial formalities had to 
be obeyed. On August 25, 1931, she 
was to be buried. And at one o'clock 
the tug Eagle, using a double tow- 
line of steel and hemp, 45 fathoms 
long, towed her burden down the bay. 
Then the trouble quickly started. The 
northerly wind, which had been 
blowing since morning, increased in 
velocity. And it. might have been 
that the wind and the paddler were 
in league, for that wind brought up 
one of the roughest seas known in 
the Bay. The hulk with her shallow 
draught was tossed dangerously in 
the lumpy waters, and the tug, beset 
with difficulties, made slow headway. 

The gale leaped up to forty miles 
an hour, gathering force, gnashing 
the waters into trenches and raising 
mountainous billows. Captain Webb, 
commander of the Eagle, had no 
sooner decided to turn back to port 
than the cable snapped, and the hulk 
was adrift, with her crew of two 
and a cargo of dynamite. These two 
men, Hans Larsen and Albert Smith, 
steering the Hygeia with a jury rud- 
der, were to have set the fuse and 
explode the charge. 

Marooned on the skeleton ship, 
with her open decks and the tower- 
ing waves breaking over her, Larsen 
and Smith told a dramatic story: 
how the Eagle, with press reporters 
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and photographers aboard, chased 
the recalcitrant prisoner; how for 
four hours they tried to haul aboard 
a second towline, and how finally 
when they had made it fast around 
one of the hulk’s bollards, a huge 
rolling wave heaved the tug aloft and 
snapped it like string. 

The exhausted men thought it was 
indeed the end when, in the gather- 
ing dark, the rebel ship drifted over 
the shallows of Mud Island, the 
Bay’s greatest danger area, and her 
keel struck and grated on the bot- 
tom. 

After eluding her pursuers the 
Hygeia wallowed as if with relish in 
the heavy seas that exploded on her 
open decks. She was the freed cap- 
tive, and she seemed to know, by 
some uncanny miracle of instinct, 
how to master the ruthless waters 
and evade the treacherous sandbanks. 
After drifting thirty-five miles in 
eight hours she was grounded on 
the beach at Rosebud. She was car- 
ried over a sandbank, and it looked 
as if she could never be refloated. 
Fishermen rescued Smith and Lar- 
sen early next morning. 

It seemed as if the Hygeia had 
stranded herself at the right place 
to ensure permanency of survival, 
for Rosebud’s residents wanted the 
vessel kept on the beach as a break- 
water for the fishing fleet and con- 
verted into a refreshment kiosk, but 
the Harbour Trust officials were 
adamant. They said the hulk would 
become a danger to boats and an 
obstruction on the beach. 

In December, Morris, its owner, 
was threatened with legal action un- 
less he shifted the hulk. He worried 
himself into a nervous breakdown 
from which he died in March, 1932. 


Three months later, the Ports and 
Harbours Department attempted to 
pump out the hulk and refloat it, 
when Morris's executors would be 
called upon to fulfil the terms of the 
bond and sink the hull. 

They refused to let her stay. They 
were determined to conquer her in- 
domitability, and it was a man named 
Williams, a brilliant engineer of the 
Ports and Harbours Department, who 
ultimately defeated her. He impro- 
vised the motors and winches used 
in shifting the vessel almost single- 
handed, and was highly praised for 
accomplishing what seemed an im- 
possible task. On June 3, after ten 
months defiance, the hulk was re- 
floated. 

Six days later the steamer Rip 
towed the Hygeia four miles outside 
the heads. 

Her temporary crew had rigged the 
hulk fore and aft with flags so that 
she would sink with colours flying. 
It was as if she was drugged, as if 
she didn’t know there was a thun- 
der-bed of explosive in her bowels. 
One minute she was sitting there on 
the sea; the next she jerked with 
the shock and was crippled. She 
slipped down by the stem in slow 
agony. Her bow reared. The air 
roared and whistled from her. It blew 
out her forward deck planks with the 
clap of avalanches. She slid and 
plunged 35 fathoms below, leaving 
a pool of foam and a wrack of tim- 
ber. Blasts from the old steamer 
Oonah were her only valedictory. 

You've seen a big tree fall. It leans 
on the sky, stunned with amaze- 
ment, then slowly it topples and its 
life is gone. But the amazement re- 
mains. She went like that, the ole. 
Hygeia, a ship with guts. 
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CROWING IS 

Cock-fighting is a cruel pastime 
which gamed popular favour in 
Australia during last century. 


A SIGN 
OF COURAGE 

FRANK SNOW 



/-'OCKFIGHTING, one-time sport of 
English Kings, once had a tre- 
mendous week-end following in and 
around Sydney, and Sunday was a 
day when many roads led to mul- 
tiple scenes of the fighting “pit.” 

In its heyday it had probably the 
greatest following of any “under 
cover" pastime in Sydney’s history. 

Tile popularity of cockfighting 
around Sydney was at its peak dur- 
ing the second half of last century, 
and in many districts it was staged 
in a really big way, more or less in 
open defiance of the law. 

Heavy fines for offenders caught 
red-handed in police raids drove 
operators under-ground, and it was 
stamped out, except for very closely- 
guarded contests. 

That it survived so long is amazing. 


A more sickening sight than that of 
two steel be-spurred birds in deadly 
combat is hard to imagine. (The 
writer witnessed an elaborately- 
staged cockfight in Belgium in 1917.) 

We must, however, acknowledge 
that it developed for Australia a new 
local breed of poultry — the Australian 
Game. This variety, exclusive to 
Sydney and the Hawkesbury dis- 
tricts, is derived from the breeding 
pens which once supplied living fod- 
der for the fighting “pits,” and the 
110 entrants in that particular class 
at a recent Royal Easter Show were 
their direct descendants — bred, this 
time, for show, not slaughter. 

The first game fowl in Australia 
were introduced by British army 
officers stationed at Parrgmatta. The 
original birds, the old-style British 
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Game, passed into the hands ol 
zivilians, who, by steady cross- 
reeding, mainly with Malays and 
Indian varieties, produced what was 
.mown first as the Colonial Game, 
and later re-named Australian Game. 

According to records, the Australian 
.breed soon outclassed the old British 
Game for stamina, and in some re- 
spects possessed greater fighting 
qualities. 

Breeders of fighting-birds were 
known as “cockers”. Many of them 
built up their own particular strains. 

Main items of training diet for the 
fighters included port wine, sponge- 
cake, hard-boiled egg, and stale 
bread soaked in warm beer. 

Breeding was mainly centred on 
Parramatta, Liverpool, Windsor, 
Richmond and Campbelltown, al- 
though any amount of smaller breed- 
ers were located in suburbs nearer 
town, notably Burwood, Redfern and 
Balmain. Big meetings were held 
regularly at out-of-the-way spots 
throughout the Hawkesbury district, 
but most suburban areas had their 
own followings, staging local con- 
tests, which were sometimes located 
right in the municipal area, such as 
at Rushcutters’ Bay and Woolloo- 
mooloo. 

A stranger had no difficulty in lo- 
cating the nearest cockfight All he 
had to do was keep an alert eye 
for the familiar Sunday-morning 
sight of crafty-looking men, usually 
in pairs, walking along with sugar- 
bags on their backs, and probably 
with a set of grocer’s weighing scales. 

Contests were usually well-organ- 
ised, and the location of “pits” (fight- 
ing-ring) carefully selected, both for 
seclusion and spectators' space. Some 
of the big meetings attracted hun- 
dreds of supporters from all ranks 


of life, from rich men to dead-beat* 
Prize money varied from £5 to £50 
a fight, sometimes higher. The main 
feature, of course, was the prolific 
side-betting on every contest. 

The “pit” was generally a 12-foot 
wide circle, walled with shallow can- 
vas, in the middle of a clear patch 
of ground. A line having the circle 
was the “scratch”, and two small 
squares at opposite ring-sides were 
the “sets”. 

Birds were matched on their 
weight, the average fighting-weight 
being from 51b. to 61b. They were 
weighed down to the last i oz. 

After matching came the sinister 
business of attaching the spurs. Fix- 
ing of these deadly weapons, each 
two inches long and shaped like a 
surgical needle, was a fine art. They 
were held in. position by a ring 
which went round the bird's leg 
near its natural spur-stump, and 
over which a small soft leather-pad 
was deftly bound, crosswise, with 
wax-twine. 

Before the birds were allowed in 
the ring their spurs were examined 
to see that they were smooth-pointed 
and not sword-edged. 

Each bird was then taken to the 
ring by a man called a “holder”, 
and held in their respective “set" 
until the signal for the fight to be- 
gin. Given the word, the “holders” 
carried the birds across fhe ring to 
the “Scratch”’ line, placed them on 
their feet facing each other, and still 
holding them, allowed them to ex- 
change blows at the other’s beak. 
After a few moments of this “teas- 
ing”, the men took their birds back 
to the “sets”, placed them down 
facing each other and let them go. 

Invariably, the fight-primed birds 
came together in mid-ring like two 
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thunderbolts, and thereafter the 
slaughter was on. 

The gamecock's most lethal move- 
ment was to spring as high as pos- 
sible in the air, at the same time 
striking a lightning blow with his 
spurred feet at his opponent’s head. 

With both birds playing for this 
manoeuvre, a fight became a series 
of such mid-air clashes, alternated 
with periods when the contestants 
sidled round each other seeking a 
split-second advantage. 

As there was no time limit to a 
fight, these gory scenes went on in- 
definitely, or until such time as a 
murderous spur struck its fatal blow, 
or when one of the birds, exhausted 
or battered into insensibility, drop- 
ped in its tracks. 

The only other possible, but high- 
ly improbable stoppage to a fight 
was when one of the birds, having 
tasted a bit of punishment, took to 
his heels. Birds in this category were 
known as “dunghills”, and breeders 
went to great trouble to cull such 
likely performers from their fight- 

When a bird fell exhausted or 
stunned, its “holder” counted up to 
20 twice, and if by that time the 
bird remained prone he could step 
into the ring and pick it up. The 
owner then had the option of with- 
drawing it from the fight, with vic- 
tory to its opponent, or giving the 
bird a breathing space before going 
back into the ring, depending on the 
extent of any injuries. 

If, on the other hand, a bird rose 
to its feet on its own account before 
the second "nineteen” was counted, 
the fight had to go on without the 
owner’s interference. 

To get their birds into good fight- 
ing trim, owners gave them weeks of 


training, which included tossing them 
repeatedly up in the air for long 
periods at a stretch. Young cockerels 
were given try-out fights wearing 
small "boxing gloves” (made of 
shammy-leather and horse-hair) in- 
stead of spurs. 

A young bird that was always get- 
ting the worst of these encounters, 
judged on a “points” basis, soon lost 
his head. 

Some birds attained great reputa- 
tions as killers. One such champion 
bird, owned by a Parramatta breeder, 
fought for seven years with an un- 
beaten record. 

For a bird of this calibre the 
owner could quote his own price, if 
he ever felt like selling! Values 
varied from £5 for an untried bird 
from a recognised fighting strain, to 
£25 for a good cock with a favour- 
able ring record. 

Before a bird went into the arena 
he underwent considerable clipping 
of feathers, a treatment requiring 
dexterous hands. All the feathers on 
the crown of the bird’s head were 
clipped close, his hackle (neck) 
feathers were shortened, the rump 
cropped, and his tail-feathers trimmed 
down to fan-shape. 

The most important part of this 
process, however, was the trimming, 
feather by feather, of the bird’s 
pinions. Each quill was cut at a 
slant, leaving a knife-like edge, the 
idea being that as the bird sprang 
into battle, in rising, one of the 
quills might knock out an opponent’s 

Breeders of the fighting-cock had 
many strange maxims, handed down, 
doubtlessly, from the long line of 
breeders in England. These included 
such game-pen wisdom as “if a cock 
crows very frequently in his pen, 
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it’s a sign of courage"; “if he crows 
loud and unseasonably, or before he 
is six months old, it is a sign of 
cowardice”. 

The accepted code for assessing a 
bird's fighting qualities was based 
on “shape, colour, courage and sharp 
heel". There is an old English say- 
ing that “game cocks and bulldogs 
made England”. 

Certainly, the popularity of cock- 
fighting in England dates back sev- 
eral centuries. During the 17th and 
18th centuries it was intermittently 
regarded as more or less of a national 
sport, with various monarchs giving 
it regal sponsorship, and basking in 
the glorious title of “Royal Recrea- 

In his noted diary; Englishman Mr. 
Pepys made an entry which vividly 
describes his attendance at a cock- 
fight on December 21, 1663, staged at 
Westminster. He recorded that the 
fight was attended by M.P.’s, the 
Lord Mayor of London, and other 
prominent citizens, all rubbing shoul- 


ders with “bakers, butchers and 
brewers”, and— “all these fellows 
swearing, cursing and betting, one 
with the other”. 

Operators at Gray’s Inn Lane and 
Westminster, not satisfied with two 
birds fighting t 0 the bitter kill, used 
to stage what was known as the 
"Battle Royal”. This was simply c 
matter of putting any number ot 
fighting-cocks— perhaps as many a' 
50— into the ring together and let- 
ting them pitch into each other, un 
til only one bird was left alive and 
thus declared the victor. 

A rival to this saturnalia bloodshed 
was the “Welch Main". This con- 
sisted of a- series of elimination fights, 
starting with 32 birds. First, 16 pairs 
of birds fought separate battles and 
the winners were re-matched in eight 
fights, and so on. until only two 
tvere left for a horrible finale. 

The irony of it was that its old- 
time English supporters lovingly re- 
ferred to it as the "Art of Cock- 
fighting”! 
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OW DO YOD SLEEP? 


2”? »* »*«.» » b,d. if , k . 

bool a heavy One to hold like this one it 

igJ-ffl’T •'"**"» »• b»"‘ "" to. 

?ubi«t If V • POie T h ‘f h tiomes und «r the 

• .subject ot sleeping, and the- Vi-ay you sleep is : 

a clue to your character. Sure, this girl is not 
asleep quife-~:b u t it won't be . long 9 . She is 
the Drowsy Type. 1 ' 



She fell asleep. It I 
to happen. There 
lots of people who sit 


Oh, those noises! This girl is always hearing 
noises in her head — even when there are no 


noises. So she sleeps like this — with one hand ; 
over, or near, her ear. Of course, there are 


all types of noises. If you stay up too late, too 
often, you will hear them. And those noises are 


rather noisy. 





Oh, me, oh my. Yes, you've guessed it. She is 
an incurable- romanticist-incurable, that is, for 
a while. She is dreaming . of her boy friend,, or 
her screen idol. Or it . could be the chap she saw 
in the train. Unconsciously her thoughts, -which 
have been" in her sub-conscious mind, have released 
themselves in sleep. Pleasant dreams. 



DON CAMPBELL 


George Sylvester wos walking on air— until he 
discovered his glamour-girl had chilled on him. 


T HE nigIlt was air-conditioned with 

a lazy breeze from the lake. It 
smelled fresh and clean. George Syl- 
vester thought it was a night made 
for love on a park bench. And s 0 he 
hated the night. Hated it with all 
the fierceness his strong young body 
could muster. 

He was kicking a battered popcorn 
box along the dusty path near the 
edge of the park, taking his bitter 
disappointment out on the forlorn 
pasteboard. He hated the night in 
general and women in particular. He 
hated Alice Barrett in most par- 
ticular! 

His long legs carried him reluct- 
antly into the little glade where he 
and Alice were to have had then- 
date— if she hadn’t broken it. It 
would have been their first date, too. 
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He swore, and the sound of the mut- 
tered oath was strange to his ears. 
Then through the screen of bushes 
he saw the bench— and Alice. 

He grinned from ear to ear, eagerly 
strode forward. Alice was leaning 
slightly forward, her elbows resting 
on her handbag in her lap. Then 
George suddenly stopped short in 
rigid horror. He saw that the hilt of 
a butcher’s knife had pushed its way 
into the back of her white, knit 
sweater. A red rosette flowed in 
spreading circles around the shining 
blade. A vagrant wisp of bright gold 
hair waved gently to and fro across 
her forehead. 

George Sylvester met death then 
for the first time in his eighteen 
years. His lean face white, his mouth 
partly open, he edged closer on anvil 
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feet. He reached out to touch the 
still, bent body that had been beauty 
and life to him for so many hopeless, 
suffering weeks. Then he drew back 
his hand and turning quickly began 
to run wildly, without direction or 
purpose to his flight. 

Racking sobs tore from his dry 
throat as he streaked along the lake, 
keeping to the shadows of the shrub- 
bed border path. At first his thoughts 
were frantic, darting, in step with 
the frenzied pattern of his flight. 
Alice was dead . . . dead. They would 
say he killed her. He had told every- 
one at the B & B he had a date 
with her tonight. 

Then he was at the 14th Street 
breakwater. He swerved up over the 
wall and onto School Street. The low- 
hanging tree branches formed gro- 
tesque shadows under the street 
lights. He slowed down, keeping un- 
der the shelter of the shadows. He 
tried to walk calmly. 

A radio was spilling a familiar 
voice out onto the night air. George 
recognized the high excited sounds 
made by Doc Cashaway, the local 
telephone quiz announcer. For a 
moment that old brief excitement 
came over him. 

For months, ever since Cashaway 
started to broadcast last spring, 
George had jammed his ear to his 
little radio each night up in his room 
over the restaurant. Hoping, always 
hoping, he might he called. One 
night when the prize money was up 
to 210 dollars his phone had rung — 
but it was just Pete Glenn pulling 
a gag. 

For no reason he suddenly won- 
dered if Cashaway still poured vine- 
gar on his French fries. He remem- 
bered how he had picked up Cash- 
away's dirty dishes one day when 


he was a bus boy and the tall, smil- 
ing announcer had come in to eat 
at the B & B. The cashier had told 
him who Cashaway was — like she was 
referring to a movie idol. She had 
poured vinegar on her own French 

Now the radio voice was saying 
. . for tonight. Sorry, but we’ll 
have to continue this same question 
again tomorrow. Who wrote the 
popular best-seller, ‘The Eagle is A- 
Wing”. Sorry you all missed it to- 
night. It will be 170 dollars tomor- 
row at this. . . 

It might as well be 170,000,000, 
dollars George thought. He'd never 
have a chance once the policeman 
walked by the park bench and saw 
the beautiful girl who didn’t turn 
her head or answer his greeting. 

Then George stopped short. He 
was almost to the corner where a 
street-light would penetrate his frail 
refuge. An old man and his big-as- 
a-minute dog came out of a house 
on the comer and preceded him to- 
ward the grey school building that 
loomed across the street. 

He wanted to shout to the old 
man; to tell him he didn’t do it He 
wouldn’t kill Alice. He just wanted 
to walk with her. He just wanted to 
read poetry with her under the street 
light in the park. 

The old man bad started across the 
schoolyard with his little terrier 
dancing along in front like a drop 
of water on a hot griddle. 

George looked quickly back down 
the street. A car was coming. It 
was slowing down. Soon its head- 
lights would pick him out; standing 
there like a scarecrow in a cornfield. 
Without thinking he jumped over 
the low hedge that encircled the 
school yard and dropped flat on his 
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plug performance. Two Tankfuls 
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stomach, scarcely daring to breathe. 

Through the leaves of the hedge 
he saw the car pull up. to the comer. 
A short, fat policeman got out of 
the car. He waved good-bye at the 
driver and started over to the tele- 
phone pole as the car pulled away. 

George flattened his body even 
closer to the hedge. A dull ache tug- 
ged at his legs. He began to tremble. 
He fought back an insane desire to 
get up and run. 

He could hear a muttered oath 
from the cop as he stood on tip-toe 
to speak into the police call box on 
the pole. The side of his upturned 
face was toward George. He could 
see any movement behind that hedge. 
George thought of the' many times 
he had hidden in that same spot 
before, when he was a school kid, 
playing hide and seek. 

He remembered the anguish of his 
school life. Georgie Porgie, the kids 
used to scream at him. Even then, 
he was Georgie Porgie. And because 
he was always taller and stronger 
than his tormentors, he had taken it. 
So it was inevitable that “Pudding 
and Pie” was tacked on when he 
started slinging hash at the B & B. 

^nd then ever since Decoration 
Day, when Alice had moved to town 
and had started eating lunch at the 
B & B, she had joined the others 
in laughter when he told them the 
choice for dessert was “Pudding or 
Pie.” 


But Susan, her younger sister, was 
cruel in her laughter. George hadn’t 
minded when Alice laughed. The 
voices were alike but Alice was dif- 
ferent. Her eyes were kind when 
she laughed. 

That was why he was confused 
and hurt when he had called her 
back about eight tonight to suggest 
they take a drive around the lake 
instead of a walk in the park. He 
had been so happy. He had promised 
to work three nights running on the 
late shift so Pete Glenn would lend 
him his battered convertible. Pete 
had said maybe his help wasn’t good 
enough for a gal with a rich aunt, 
but George had just laughed. Pete 
didn’t know Alice. 

And then when he had called, 
Alice had laughed at him. “Are you 
plain crazy, Georgie? I don't know 
what you’re talking about. We never 
had a date in the first place. I can't 
imagine whatever gave you that 
idea.” Then she had hung up be- 
fore he could remind her it was she 
who had called him just after dinner 
to suggest the walk. 

"Wow. A murder in this burg!” 
The cop’s shout jolted George from 
his reverie. He held his breath. Now 
the officer might stroll over near 
the hedge, look down and — 

The old man who had been exer- 
cising his dog walked by on the 
other side of the hedge. The cop 
tipped his cap. 


you’d 

taken 


Schumann’s 


this morning, 
you’d be feeling 
much better NOW! 
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“Evening, Mr. Wilkins. Heard the 
news? The murder I mean.” 

George strained his ears, but the 
policeman and the old man walked 
slowly down the street. He could 
not make out the words, although the 
excitement in the fat cop’s voice 
carried back to him. 

He didn’t notice the dog until he 
heard him start to bark. The shrill- 
ness of the yaps was like a knife 
cutting into his brain. He reached 
out to grab the darting little animal 
but that only made the dog bark 
more. Then he lay quietly, not mov- 
ing, hoping the dog would come 
within his grasp. The incessant yap- 
ping grew louder. 

“What's got into you, Trixie? Cor- 
nered a cat?” The old man’s faltering 
voice was amused. 

George saw the man's baggy cot- 
ton pants directly on the other side 
of the hedge, not ten inches from 
his face. He turned slowly and 
looked up. A toothless grin and star- 
ing wide eyes were framed above 
his head. The wavering voice said, 
“So, Trixie, what have we here?" 
“I guess I kinda fell asleep. I was 
just— that is, I was hiking through 
town and — ” George rose slowly to 
his feet. 

“Well, now that’s a shame. Might 
catch cold there. Where ya’ bound, 
young feller?" 

George clutched at the straw in 
disbelief. “Around the lake. X was — ” 
But the old man motioned him 
closer. George stepped hesitantly 
across the hedge. The cop was half 
a block away now. He felt the 
trembling hand reach up and clutch 
his shoulder. , 

“Then you ain’t heard the news. 
Biggest thing to hit this town in ten 
years. Murder!” His watery eyes 


blinked gleefully. “Yessir, a young 
kid, ’bout your age I should guess, 
stabbed his girl friend to death. Right 
up there in the Lake Park.” He shook 
George’s shoulder feebly. “Got all 
the inside information from the 
police on this beat. Seems the girl's 
sister found the body 'bout quarter 
after nine and the cops arc combing 
the city. They got this kid red- 
handed. Her sister says the girl had 
a date with him all right and she 
was scared something might happen. 
This lad was sort of touched, I guess. 
This sister was going after the two 
of 'em to be sure nothing happened 
but she got called— now get this— by 
this here Doc Cashaway radio quiz 
show at nine o'clock and she was 
talking on the telephone right at 
the time her poor sister was being 
stuck with the knife. It’s a terrible 
thing.” 

As George listened to the quavery 
voice, a strange excitement crept in- 
to his mind— something was out of 
place! It was like an odd-shaped 
piece that didn’t fit in a jig-saw 
puzzle. It ought to fit, he knew. Yet 
he couldn’t force it into the pat- 
tern. 

Suddenly his eyes focused on the 
old man’s face again. The watery 
eyes were looking over George’s 
shoulder now. The old man smacked 
his lips. “Tony, Tony, did you hear 
about. . . .” George turned his head. 
A big black-haired hulk of a man 
had walked up behind George. The 
old man turned away from George 
and spoke again to the big man. “I 
say Tony, did you hear—’’ 

Tony was looking George square in 
the eye. There was recognition in his 
face. Suddenly George knew him. He 
drove the relief bakery route and 
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in the B & B just a few days 


His voice was high and thin. “Sure, 
Gramps, I heard. You don’t know it 
but you are standing right here talk- 
ing to the killer himself." 

He caught the sleeve of his sport 
shirt and George wrenched away, 
leaving the sleeve in his hand. Then 
George threw a punch, right in the 
belly and followed up with another 
left just as Tony connected a round- 
house swing on the side of his head. 

Flashes of fireworks burst through 
his brain but he felt happy in his 
strength. He swung one more right 
with wild desperation. It caught the 
big man alongside his left ear. His 
knees folded and he slipped to the 
sidewalk. George started to run then, 
just as the old man found his voice 
and shouted feebly: 

“Police, Police. Here’s the killer. 

George raced through the alley 
across the street and down Sycamore 
hill past Batterly's house. As he ran 
he thought of the book of Ellen Gil- 
lespie’s poems he had bought at Bat- 
terly's Book Store the previous week 
and sent to Alice for her birthday. 
It had cost five dollars but the poems 
were wonderful. Susan had told him 
Alice loved Gillespie’s work; so he 
just had to get this fine edition for 
her. But Alice had never mentioned 
it. Never thanked him. 

As he ran swiftly on down to the 
bottom of Sycamore hill the lines of 
Gillespie’s that thrilled him most kept 
pace with his pounding feet: 

“If thou won’t have me for thine. 
And taste not this love so sublime: 
As certain as e’er thou drew breath. 
I will make thee my captive in 

death.” 
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Those lines expressed the hopeless 
state of his progress with Alice. 
George moaned at the sodden, crush- 
ing pain that had lodged in his chest, 
but he didn’t slow down. He won- 
dered if Alice ever saw those lines 
in the book and thought of his love 
for her. 

Susan had laughed at him one day 
when he had enough nerve to quote 
them to her. She seemed surprised 
that he, read Gillespie. Said he ought 
to read he-man stuff like— like — "The 
Eagle is A-Wing”, the book she had 
been reading while eating her lunch. 

He shivered slightly. That elusive 
bit of jig-sawed remnant plagued 
him again. He shut his eyes in a 
futile effort to force his mind to 
twist and turn this little fact into 
the big puzzle that lay all about him. 
Why had Susan just happened to 
be the one called on the Quiz Show 
when her sister was being murdered? 

The puzzle looked like a giant grin- 
ning face now. It was taunting hirn, 
defying him to fit in the last missing 
gap. He had to see Susan quickly. It 
was too neat — of all the people who 
might have been called . . . but why 
would Susan want to— 

The shrill wa il 0 f a siren jerked 
his mind back to the alley and the 
shadows and the danger of the un- 
known. He was in the middle of 
Little Poland now. The siren wailed 
again. 

He couldn’t tell where the sound 
came from. It seemed to close down 
on him from every side. He crouched 
against the door of the Polish Hall, 
his thick chest heaving and his legs 
trembling. Then he heard voices 
around the corner, shouting excited- 
ly. It might not be anything but a 
bunch of kids playing— but it might 
be the police searching for the tall, 
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brawny killer with red hair and 
freckles. He pushed in the door. 

The music was fast and bouncy. 
George looked warily over the heads 
of the squirming mass of laughing, 
singing revellers. It was a Polish 
wedding. Everyone was full of beer 
and good humour. In all the gaiety 
of the crowd he felt a momentary 
escape from the terror that had 
chased him the length of his town. 
No one paid any attention to him 
or his tom shirt. 

He walked slowly along the edge 
of the dance floor. Then he looked 
at the door where he had come in. 
Cold fear rushed down on him once 
more as he saw a tall grim-faced cop 
looking over the crowd. He wanted 
to stop running then. 

Then the hopelessness of surrender, 
while everything pointed the finger 
of guilt at him, made him take one 
last chance. He turned his head away 
from the door. His eyes were des- 
perately searching for a partner, 
when he heard a happy voice be- 
hind him:: 

“And this tall one has not danced 
with the bride yet, have you?” 

George hesitated, then took her 
slender waist in his arm. She laughed 
and talked snatches of ecstasy that 
made no sense to him. He grunted 
what seemed appropriate replies, but 
his eyes were searching. Panic seized 
him. He couldn't find the cop! 

Then a heavy hand fell on his 
shoulder. He started to whirl, ready 
t 0 strike out or run away once more, 
but the girl in his arms said: 

“Barney, you old dear. I thought 
you couldn’t get off duty tonight. I 
have been saving this dance for you 
all evening.” 

The cop and the bride danced away. 
They never looked back. George was 
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only a few feet from the edge of the 
floor. He walked slowly, casually 
along the wall and out the side door 
into the passageway between the hall 
and the old Grand Hotel. To his 
right was a dead-end formed by the 
ell of the Polish Hall. To his left 
the street offered another brief taste 
of liberty and a treadmill for his 
pounding feet. Quickly he ran toward 
the open end of tire passageway. 

He didn’t see the lurching little 
drunk till it was too late to stop. 
They tangled and George toppled 
over him out onto the sidewalk. He 
started to get up but the drunk was 
sitting on his legs. 

“Get off. Quick. Fm in a hurry. 
Get up.” He wanted to smash the 
unshaven, foul-smelling face that 
grinned foolishly at him. But he 
knew violence might attract atten- 
tion. 

“Whassa matter, sonny? Wheresa 
fire? Relax, pal. Just goin’ up to the 
corner and get me an extree. Gotta 
read all about the big minder t’night 
ya’ know. Just heard 'em telling 'bout 
it on the radio an—” 

George stopped shoving the drunk 
off his legs. “What did the radio 
say?” He shook the htile man by 
the shoulders, roughly. “Did they 
catch the killer, yet?” 

“Not yet, m’boy. Gotta give ’em 
time. But I heard about the throatin' 
death message he sent her." 


George struggled to his feet and 
propped the little man against the 
building wall. “What message. 
Quick, tell me!" 

"This here love-sick kid sent the 
girl-friend a book and he marked 
some poem with red ink, all 'bout he 
was going to kill her if she wouldn’t 
— Say, sonny, maybe we could have 
a lil’ drink, jus’ us two buddies.” 

Terror and reason fought for con- 
trol of George's brain. He couldn’t 
Just keep running away. Susan was 
framing him for sure. He knew it 
now. He had never marked that 
poetic death passage with red ink. 
Susan was trying to make him the 
killer. He had to find Susan and force 
her to admit he hadn’t dated Alice 
tonight or threatened her. 

George turned away from the 
drunk. He started to jerk off the 
grimy hand that still clutched at his 
arm for support when the furry 
words broke into his consciousness. 
“Shay, I know you sonny. You work 
up there at that greasy spoon. Hey 
you— you’re this Georgie Porgie Pud- 
ding and Pie, killed his girl and 
made her die. Shay that’s pretty 
good.” 

He began to shout, “Help, help, call 
the poleesh somebody, I got the 
Georgie Porgie killer right here . . 

His last words were cut off as 
George’s long fingers dug into his 
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throat. For an instant George fought 
back at the whole world through the 
wild strength in his hands. 

Suddenly George let go. He could- 
n't kill this derelict any more than 
he could have plunged the butcher’s 
knife into Alice. 

Two men started across the street 
toward them. George ran quickly 
down the street and headed toward 
the wooded strip that faced the Jack- 
son Heights incline. The hoarse cries 
of the drunk grew fainter as his 
tired legs gathered speed. 

How long would it be before the 
two men sobered him up and listened 
to bis wild tala about the killer that 
almost claimed a second victim this 
night? How long could he keep free, 
stay alive? He started for the incline 
station. Susan and Alice’s house was 
at the top of the hill. 

A babble of voices came from in- 
side the station. Then one voice, 
louder than the rest came through 
the window as he crouched in 
shadow. “. . . careful on the way 
home. This killer is dangerous. Wo 
think he’s down at this end of town 
now. Don’t let any of these girls 
walk across the ridge alone.” George 
recognized the voice of the policeman. 
Barney, who must have been called 
back on duty in the emergency! 

He knew now there was only one 
way to get up the hill. He couldn’t 
ride up in the little incline car with 
a cop standing there checking the 
passengers. He would have to hitch 
a ride on the rods under the bat- 
tered old dummy car that pulled 
the passenger car up the hill 

He could slide under the car in the 
few moments it took for the pas- 
senger car to load up at the top of 
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the hill and he would ride up the 
hill as counterweight to the descend- 
ing passenger ear. He would have 
to be careful but he might make it. 
This was the last lap. 

At last the slowly descending 
dummy car grunted to a halt. The 
slimy black cable fastened to its 
nose slackened. He rushed from the 
shelter of the waiting room shadows. 
In an instant he was under the car 
and scrambling into place on the 
narrow greasy rods. The car lurched 
forward just as he wormed his left 
leg onto a precarious foothold. 

The shining steel wheels turned 
slowly, ominously. He clung desper- 
ately to the rods; the car lurched 
back and forth. His nerves tightened 
like the straining cable that stretched 
out a few feet beyond his head. If 
the cable should break! And what 
if he was too late? What if Susan 
wasn't home? 

As the car climbed higher he felt 
like a hitchhiker on the back of a 
giant bird slowly winging its way 
high above the earth. Then, in a 
flash, the jig-saw puzzle fell into 
place. The maverick came into the 
corral and waited to be counted. At 
last a kind of desperate peace came 
over George. 

He had to find Susan now! He just 
had to make her talk. Make her tell 
him why she hadn't answered the 
quiz question tonight. Because she 
knew the answer! She had to know 


Bryan O’Neill had written “The Eagle 
is A-Wing”. That was the book she 
had been reading at lunch the other 
day. The “he-man” book ... and 
yet Cashaway had said the question 
went unanswered. 

Just then he felt the track level off 
and the car came to rest. 

George crept along the track back 
t 0 the cliff side of the terminal, and 
onto the street that skirted the top 
of the ridge. Once more George ran 
through the night. 

George rested against the side of 
the doorway as he pushed the bell. 
He was shivering. Sweat stained his 
oil-smudged shirt. Lights went out 
in the front room. The door opened 
slowly. 

He could see a form standing there 
in the half light. It was a woman. 
He opened his mouth to speak when 
the back of his head exploded in an 
agony of pain. A million lights 
flashed past his eyes and then lust 
as quickly blacked out. A solid black 
velvet curtain whirled down around 
him and snuffed out the pain. 

Voices came back with the pulsing 
pain in his head. At first they over- 
lapped and tlie words were standing 
on end. Then they fell apart and 
sprang back together like carpet 
tacks rushing toward a magnet. 

He wanted to hear that voice in 
the middle. He knew that voice. It 
was the trouble voice. It was the 
voice that hurt, that frightened him. 
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It was saying, ". . . lose our heads 
now. The stupid cops in this hick 
town believed the whole story. They 
! know you called me on your radio 
show purely by chance. The phone 
J numbers are picked at random. 
| What an alibi! How could 1 have 
stuck the butcher’s knife in my poor 
I little sister— just to get my hands on 
I our aunty’s lousy 20,000 dollars legacy 
that should have been mine in the 
first place. 

‘No, not me. I was talking to my 
darling sweetheart on his corny quiz 
programme, wasn’t I, dear?” The 
voice grew harsh. “So now, this jerk 
has to slip through the cop’s clumsy 
fingers and beat it right to my door,” 

George was afraid to open his eyes. 
That was his Alice’s voice. But it 
couldn’t be. Alice was dead. Stabbed 
with a butcher’s knife from the B & B. 
He forced his eyes open. He stared 
in wild disbelief across the dimly lit 
room at Susan Barrett. She wasn't 
looking at him. She was talking to 
someone across the room— behind 
where George lay on the floor. 

Then it made sense. 

His ears had deceived him now and 
they had deceived him once before! 
Just a few age-long hours ago when 
Alice had called him for that first 
date in the park-it hadn't been 
Alice at all! It was Susan. That was 
why the real Alice had been so sur- 
prised when he had called back an 
hour later. No wonder she hadn't 
known what he was talking about. 

Slowly his mind focused on the 
other voice. He didn’t need to turn 
his head. 

He remembered that voice with its 
excitement; its golden promise. Only 
now the voice was different. Now 
it was cold and lazy. It was Doc 
Cashaway. The man who told the 
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Barrett at nine o’clock last night. 
A certain Miss Barrett whose num- 
ber he just happened to select from 
the phone book! Phone book. 

Maybe George was through run- 
ning now. Maybe— He raised him- 
self on his elbow, slowly, painfully. 

“Well, dreamboy has come up for 
air,” Susan said. 

“Why don’t I row him out in the 
lake and hold his head under?” Cash- 
away said casually. 

George was shocked at the casual 
way his death was discussed. Then 
he was surprised at his own voice. 
"I’m not your problem, Cashaway. 
Getting rid of me is just child’s play. 
How are you going to explain to 
the cops about the phone book? They 
may be stupid— but when they get 
the little note I dropped in the mail 
tonight it will explain everything.” 
Cashaway was down on the floor: 
a big black automatic in his fist. The 
bored smile vanished. “What are you 
saying, punk? What did you write 
to the cops? Quick, answer me!” 
George choked down a rising wave 
of nausea. “The phone number in 
the book. Alice and Susan moved to 
town last May and the new phone 
books came out the last of April. So 
there isn’t any listing for this phone 
in the book. The cops will—” 
Susan’s high shriek cut him off. 
“He’s lying. You looked up the num- 
ber, didn’t you? Didn't you?” 
Cashaway moved fast. He ran into 
the little hallway off the living room 
and grabbed the phone book. He still 
held the gun in his left hand and 
began frantically turning the pages 
with his other hand. The book fell 
to the floor. 

Susan and he both were down on 
their knees grabbing for it, when 
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George let g 0 with his long arm. He 
smashed the book up into Cashaway’s 
face. He scrambled to his knees and 
swung another powerful blow that 
caught Cashaway on his right cheek. 

Susan threw herself on George’s 
head. She was scratching at his eyes. 
He couldn’t see but he rammed his 
body straight ahead, throwing Susan 
into Cashaway and pushing him off 
balance. The gun was lying only a 
few feet behind Cashaway. 

But before he could turn over and 
get the gun in his hand, Cashaway 
had rolled out from under Susan and 
had thrown an armlock around 
George’s neck. 

Then he felt long fingers reaching 
around his face to gouge into his 
eyes. Desperately he fished for the 
gun with his foot. The pain in his 
throat and back seemed unbearable. 


He felt his foot strike the gun. He 
twisted his hips and angled the gun 
toward him. Susan sprang. 

He kicked out hard and caught 
her on the shoulder. She screamed 
in pain. The gun was close enough 
now. He grabbed it with his free 
right hand and twisting about pressed 
it into Cashaway’s side. 

“The gun,” he gasped. “I’ll shoot 
. . . let go . . . I'll shoot.” Then the 
terrible pain fell away and he 
breathed in great gulps of air. He 
rolled over on his back and slowly 
got to his feet while Cashaway 
cringed on the floor and Susan 
moaned softly across the room. 

George was still breathing heavily 
as he picked up the phone. “Get me 
the police," he panted. Then he sat 
down to wait with the gun in his 
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BLAZE OF GORY 

There was a horribly simnlo 


N° Sreat effort was required to 
know that death was coming 
oyer the wires again. Evans, the pre- 
cinct captain, looked blankly over 
the rim of his coffee cup as the ma- 
chine clattered into life, swung a 
bored eye on Ed Smile* police re- 
porter of the Standard. Smiley, prop- 
ped sidewise on a big, old-fashioned 
couch that nearly filled one wall of 
the office, turned a cynical glance at 
the noisy machine. 

"Two bits," he remarked briefly and 
went on rolling a cigarette. 

While the instrument spoke its 
monotonous piece, Evans paid it no 
attention. He nodded his head slightly, 
in acknowledgment of the bet, 
hitched up his blues and reached 
for the limp end of the strip dangling 
from the teletype’s mouth. A glance 
sufficed. 

“Oracle," he muttered, and his eyes 
glazed. "You win, Ed. Take it out. 
in sinkers or trade?” 

“Sinkers.” Smiley dropped his cig- 
arette makings into a vest pocket, lit 
his smoke and inhaled. “And double 
or nothing the body is missing.” 

Evans nodded abstractedly. “East 
Side,” he said, almost without moving 
his lips. “The other two were West.” 
He tossed a limp flipper toward the 
desk communicator. 

This time his words were clear, 
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enunciated with careful precision. 

"Butner?” The communicator but- 
ton rustled. “C’mon down,” he said. 
“Your stew is sizzling again.” 

A moment or two later, the office 
door swung wide. Neither Evans nor 
Smiley bothered to greet the new- 
comer. Butner accepted a paper cup 
of coffee from Evans with one hand, 
took the teletype strip with the other. 

“Want me to handle it?” he asked, 
between gulps. He set down the cup, 
ran a loose-skinned hand through his 
grizzled grey hair and turned his 
watery blue eyes on the captain. 

Evans nodded briefly, handed him 
a gun requisition. “Same stuff as the 
other two. Y'know, this is beginning 
to look like Sorg Kenyon’s touch.” 
A gleam of triumph narrowed But- 
ner’s eyes to pinpoints. “I was won- 
dering when you were going to get 
hep to that," he said slowly. Just be- 
fore he left the room he pointed to 
a pile of interoffice memos. “Guess 
you didn't read my note. I thought 
it was Kenyon. Right down there in 
black and white.” He exited, chuckl- 
ing. 

Evans resumed his seat. He riffled 
through the yellow slips, discarded 
immediately those marked with a 
clerk’s serial number, finally picked 
one up. Smiley gazed at him nar- 
rowly as he glanced at the typed 


page, read through a couple of lines 
and tossed it in the wastebasket. The 
police reporter bent over to tie a 
shoelace. 

“Evans,” he said between tightened 
lips, “If I didn’t know you better, 
I’d lay anybody in this dump three 
to one that you’re trying to crab But- 
ner’s act. F’goshsakes, he’s an old 

“Yeah?” Evans laid down the out- 
side wire over which he had ordered 
fresh coffee. “And since when have 
I been sending our corpses to look 
for Sorg Kenyon? Butner's near the 
retirement age, but he’s not dead yet.” 

The reporter leaned back on the 
couch and picked idly at a loose 
sliver of leather. “What’s more, I 
wouldn't call your interest in this 
case hysterical. Three murders— well 


deaths anyway— in your own precinct, 
and you haven’t batted an eyelash.” 

The captain grunted. “You know 
me, Watson,” he began. “I sit in my 
little spider's nest gathering in the 
threads. When the helpless fly gets 
two inches away from my big teeth, 
I pounce.” Abruptly his tone changed, 
rose a bit. “Let the relatives worry 
about suicides— that is, if the fishes 
haven’t dined too heartily on the 
bodies.” 

"You must be kiddin’ the bodies." 
Smiley swung a wry glance at the 
Captain. “When suicides start bleed- 
ing into their clothes a minute or 
two before they strip naked and step 
into the river, a blue moon with 
pink stripes will sail the silver skies." 

The phone rang. Evans wearily 
raised the receiver to his ear, listened 
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a minute. “Sorg?" The captain’s right 
aim, resting against a wire basket 
full of papers, suddenly straightened, 
sending them flying to the floor. 
“Kenyon? You stinkin— !’’ 

Smiley teetered on the balls of his 
feet in front of the police desk, his 
bantering mask gone. Before he could 
break the sudden, deadly silence, 
Evans crashed the receiver down on 
its hook. Grabbing his coat and cap 
from a clothes tree a few feet from 
the desk against the wall, he switched 
on the communicator with a free 
finger, barked: 

“Washburn, Norris! Get Car Num- 
ber Two and three men around to 
the door. We’re headin’ for 93rd and 
East End!” 

Swiftly he flipped back the switches, 
took his own gun from a desk 
drawer and beckoned to Smiley. 
“C'mon, Kenyon, the dirty rat, said 
he's been tailing Butner for the past 
ten minutes and is going to give him 
the works on the 93rd St. waterfront!” 
Smiley followed in his wake with- 
out a word, but his chill eyes gleamed 
frostily. 

Progress uptown was rapid. Evans, 
seated next to Smiley in the rear seat 
of the powerful car, trembled visibly. 
From time to time the reporter 
glanced at him oddly, noted the signs 
of a stark, terrible mental turmoil 
raging beneath the capped head, 
fastened his eyes in a fixed sort of 
horror on the drawn gun held tightly 
in the captain’s hand. 

The machine swung down 93rd 
Street, its tyres shrieking in a mad 
cacophony as it took the curve liter- 
ally on two wheels. There was a sud- 
den bump as the car righted itself, 
seemed to pause for an instant, then 
hurtled toward the waterfront. 


At one glance, Smiley and Evans 
took in the blazing torch that flared 
against the sky, lighting the walls of 
the military gasoline dump on the 
waterfront comer. Before the brakes 
could be applied, a fire engine tore 
clamouring down the cobbled pave- 
ment from the direction of 93rd St. 
Men erupted from the red machine, 
battered a hole in the corrugated 
metal fence surrounding the dumps, 
were playing streams of water on the 
fiercely blazing spot when the police 
and Smiley came up at a run. 

Evans pushed the fire chief aside, 
bent to look at the body, burned be- 
yond any possible recognition as it 
lay beside an empty gasoline drum 
whose rippled sides were pierced 
with a bullet hole. 

“Butner wasn’t wearing overalls 
when he left,” triumphantly ex- 
claimed Smiley. “He had on a dark 
brown—” 

Evans brushed past him with an 
oath, peered over the side of the 
dock, played a flashlight on the dark, 
quiet water. Glancing over his shoul- 
der, Smiley noticed Butner’s hat, 
water-soaked, gently heaving on the 
tide. 

“Well," he demanded, brusquely, 
“when do we drag the river?” Then 
as Evans picked up a gun lying on 
the edge of the dock, “He must have 
struggled with Sorg, then just as 
Kenyon pushed him into the water, 
fired his gun. The bullet hit the gas 
tank, ignited the gas, and set Ken- 
yon on fire.” 

Evans walked over to the corpse, 
stared at the crisped horror for an 
instant. "That might make a good 
case, except that Sorg Kenyon has 
been dead for two years.” 

“Then . . 


"Yeah, it’s Butner. And three ‘sui- 
cides’ besides." 

“But you talked to Kenyon over 
the wire!” 

Evans drew a hand across his fore- 
head. “Maybe I thought I did. It was 
Butner, only I forgot that it might 
have been.” He looked at Smiley. “I 
knew the whole thing was a fake 
from the start. Butner put that mem- 
orandum on my desk a week ago 
when they found the first bundle of 
blood-soaked clothes. The blood made 
it look like a murder— and identified 
Kenyon’s trademark. 

"Butner was dying of cancer. He 
hadn’t made an arrest in three years. 
And suicides want to look their best 
when they go. Ask any psychologist.” 

Smiley laughed bitterly. “You’re 
as wet as a hen. What man, sane or 
not, would die like that?” 

“You might, if you fired a bullet 
through your head a second after 
you’d soaked yourself in gasoline from 
a tank you'd plugged, and lit a 
match. I guess he tried to throw the 
gun into the river.” 

Smiley pointed to the corpse. “Sui- 
cides want to look their best, eh?” 

The captain sniffed the barrel of 
Butner’s gun, examined the cylinder. 
He shook out two empty shells. 

“A man with cancer howling at his 
guts might forget a lot in two years,” 
he remarked absently. “Butner 
wanted us to think he’d caught a 
real, big-time bad guy— and drowned 
doing it.” 

He paused, looked up at the dis- 
tant skyline of the city. “Even I 
want to die with my boots on.” 
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There are many races of people on 
earth— the British, American, French, 
German, American — and — Hollywood. 
And sometimes tire Hollywood people 
do not race fast enough— they get 
caught. Matter of fact, they change 
their husbands and wives as often 
as other people change clothes. 

One Hollywood blonde, feeling 
somewhat run-down, visited a doctor. 
The medico examined her and said: 
“What you need is a change.” The 
star looked at him incredulously. “A 
change!" she echoed. "Do you know 
that during the last 18 months I’ve 
had three husbands, four cars, three 
jewel robberies, eleven cooks, two 
divorces and seven landlords? What 
sort of a change did you have in 

A Hollywood producer saw one 
famous film star dining at an ex- 
clusive restaurant with a woman. He 
asked who she was. “That is his 
wife,” the producer was told. “His 
wife!” the producer exclaimed. 
“Colossal! What a publicity stunt!” 

They do say that Hollywood is in- 
censed because a newspaper printed 
a factual article which included: “At 
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least 90 per cent of the known stars 
are less luminous than the sun.” 

A designer once said: “A woman 
on the stage should be the star and 
the clothes her background.” Judg- 
ing by some of the things we have 
seen on the stage, some stars have 
rather sketchy backgrounds. 

Which reminds us, the man who 
said there is a place for everything, 
forget your elbows when you are 
sitting between two fat women at 
a picture theatre. 

And, of course, a picture theatre is 
a place where the most gripping 
scenes are not on the screen. 

Two Hollywood starlets saw a big 
star enter a famous nitery. Said one: 
"Her hair was red when I last saw 
it.” The other gave her a sympathetic 
look. “My dear, that was dyes ago.” 
At least one actor is not a ham 
actor. He is incurable. 

The leading man in one epic was 
making violent love before the cam- 
eras. “Hey,” shouted the director, 
“The censor won’t pass that stuff.” 
The leading man paused long enough 
to say: “O.K. save the film and switch 
off the lights.” It’s a great life in 
Hollywood. 
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...starts with your 
Atlantic Retailer 


Modern engineering can give you the best of cars, 
but you alone can make it yield years of trouble-free 
service. Start right. Link up with your Atlantic 
Retailer for complete car-care, personalised service, 
and experienced guidance. His skill is backed by 
spark-eager Atlantic Flash Extra (now pre-fortified 
with Paradyne (J54) to banish carbon and to tonic 
upper cylinders) and by pure paraffin-base Atlantic 
Motor Oil, always on its metal. 

Happy motoring starts at your Atlantic Retailer — 
and it thrives there. Swing over tomorrow! 
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